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T LONG LAST after months of uncertainties and 
extensive hearings in the Senate, it can be said that 
the United States is on the high road in the skies. The 
North Atlantic route decision sets the pace for U. S. 
international air transportation, and, in a large 

sense, is a statement of U. S. foreign air policy. 
What should be made 
clear to the nation and to 
° the world is that the certi- 
1% fication of air routes across 
on the Atlantic has had the con- 
sidered judgment and bless- 
ing of many of the import- 
11% ant government agencies. 
sale’ JAlthough the Civil Aeronautics Board has performed 
the work, the decision has been concurred in by the 
War and Navy Departments, the Department of State, 
and the Justice and Commerce departments. And the 
White House, too, has played no small part in the final 

j ent. 

North Atlantic decision sets the pattern for route 
decisions in other areas of the ‘world. It is a precedent 
of the greatest importance and significance in the over- 
dl history of transportation of the United States. 

Four important points stand out in the Board’s de- 
sion. Briefly, these are: 
*The Board reaffirmed its stand taken in the Ameri- 
tan Export case in 1940 that regulated competition is 
only sound foundation upon which to build our 
mmestic and international air transport system. 
*The Board rightfully and soundly decreed that 
mmestic air carriers may and should engage in foreign 
r transportation. This point is extremely important 
i cannot be overemphasized. 
*The Board recognized that air transportation knows 
geographical bounds. This may be an obvious point, 
its ramifications are so many and so great that 
bmere recitation of it voices in a single sentence the 
las opened to an industry which has yet to attain its 
stature in a world brought closer together by its 
ry functioning. 
*The Board gave Pan American Airways access to 
top six of the domestic traffic generating areas— 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
hington. Thus was answered Pan American’s ar- 
ment that it would be placed at a disadvantage in not 
ing sufficient U. S. traffic generating areas to tap 
d — domestics be permitted to enter the inter- 
onal field. 
The Board’s opinion as a whole was an honest and 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Vice President and General Manager 


William D. Kennedy, vice president and manager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation's Cincinnati plant, has been named vice 
president and general manager of the corporation with head- 

quarters at Paterson, N. J. 
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PAA, AMEX, TWA Get North Atlantic Routes 
CAB also approves American-AMEX Acquisition... .15 


American Transports Make History in Burma 
Eastern Air Command Flies 550900 Tons in year ..... 20 


Congress Rushes Federal Aid Airport Bill 
Sponsor seeks consideration under unanimous con- 
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Clirborne Attack on a Feacétime Foe »' sige 


Our nation’s vast timber lands 
cover an area larger than the com- 
bined areas of France, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and The British 
Isles. The protection of this huge 
natural resource against fire, is a 
responsibility second to none. For 
fire, America’s greatest peacetime 
enemy, destroys millions of feet 
of potential lumber annually. 
But millions of acres of valu- 
able timber lands and range areas 
are saved each year—thanks to 
the Forest Rangers of the United 
States Forest Service, and the Fire 
Wardens of State and private 


timber organizations. Through a 
system of lookout towers, they 
maintain a constant, never ending 
vigil—detecting fires and dis- 
patching men and equipment to 
prevent such fires from growing 
into raging, destroying infernos. 

In recent years, the airplane 
has been used both for patrol and 
transportation functions—drop- 
ping men and equipment by para- 
chute to points adjacent to fires 
... thereby saving precious min- 
utes which may save lives, and 
millions of acres of timber. 

The helicopter, postwar, may 
be developed to render specialized 
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aid to this serv- 

ice. Its ability to 

hover, to fly 

slowly forward, 

backward, or 

sidewise, to make 

vertical ascents and descents, 
make it ideal for patrol, observa- 
tion, transportation—and fire- 
fighting activities as pictured. 

At McDonnell, right now, we’re 
concentrating on the production 
of planes, parts, and plastics for 
war. But we’re looking forward to 
showing you, postwar, just how 
and where the helicopter can 
serve countless commercial needs. 


MSDONNELL “Aova/¢ Zeporation 
: Jlamupgolurers on PLANES - PARTS: PLASTICS « SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 
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PLAN NOW FOR RECONVERSION WITH 





FAST, DEPENDABLE, TIME-SAVING 


“CARGOLINER SERVICE” 


United Cargoliners—fast transport planes 
devoted solely to air cargo service—operate 
night and day on regular schedules from 


coast to coast. 


United Cargoliners have flown machinery 
and parts ... wearing apparel A perishables 
. new products . . . newspaper mats and 


plates overnight between seaboards. 


United Cargoliners can play an important 
part in your postwar trade. You can get 
going faster in markets . . . minimize ware- 
housing costs . . . reduce inventories . . . 
speed timely new products to major key 


centers at low cost. 


Complete informationon how you can plan now for 


your postwar business. Write Air Cargo, United 


Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


* 


On U. S. 4-engine bombers: Boeing B-29 
Superfortress and B-17 Fortress; Consoli- 
dated B-24 Liberator and others to come... 
on transports such as Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mando..... Hayes Wheels and Expander 
Tube Brakes are standard. 







/ airfield. 


Hayes Industries is 
proud to provide “the 
war bird’s feet” on thou- 
sands of military and 
naval aircraft ... meeting 
all loads and landing 


speeds, ranging from 


bombers to fighters, from 


transports to trainers, 


and on all navy flying 
boats (beaching wheels 
and brakes). 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 








This Marine Corps ob- 
servation plane -- a Con- 
solidated Vultee Stinson 
L-5 equipped with Hayes 
Wheels and Expander 
Tube Brakes -- was first 
to land on Iwo Jima, on 
the captured Motoyama 
















forthright effort to face all of the arguments, pro and 
con, which have raged over the question of U. S. air 
policy. The decision noted specifically, however, that 

~ the issues did not concern the question of whether U. S. 
international service is to be rendered by a single com- 
pany (chosen instrument). The Board emphasized that 
under the present Civil Aeronautics Act there is no 
such issue. 

The decision reaffirmed a faith in the U. S. system 
of regulated competition, and stood it up as the answer 
to any and all forms of foreign competition—regardless 
of whether the latter may be in the form of govern- 
men red monopolies. 

‘The is due a special note of commendation for 
the selection of carriers chosen to represent the U. S. 
in the field of foreign trade. Both American Airlines 
and Transcontinental & Western Air have done out- 

standing jobs during the war in flying overseas routes 
for the military. There can be no question of their 
pS garg to carry on the job in mufti. Likewise, 
long record of Pan American in the field of inter- 
national operations is given just recognition by expand- 
ing its services on the foreign trade fronts. 

As one looks back over the past two years it is diffi- 
cult to see that any other sort of decision could have 
been reached. The government’s policy has been con- 
sistent and clear-cut from the start. The side-show in 
the Senate, by which private interests endeavored to 
force upon the country, and upon aviation, a wholly 
un-American and obstructionist policy of restriction, 
was nothing more than a bonfire producing much 
smoke and little flame. Yet it is impossible to under- 
estimate the power of these influences and the proxi- 
mity to success which they almost attained on several 
occasions. 


Two men above all deserve great credit for spear- 
heading the decision through to a successful conclusion. 
One of these is L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the CAB, 
who several years ago pronounced the trend and con- 
tent of Administration policy on international aviation 
and who has moved unswervingly toward that goal. 
The other man is oné of the elder statesmen in the 
Senate, Senator Josiah W. Bailey, the North Carolina 
Democrat, who as chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, did his level best to keep the hearings and 
study of pending legislation on a highplane. 

Now that the decision has been rendered, it must be 
our policy to proceed as promptly as possible in setting 
up actual U. S. operations in the international field on 
. the scale outlined. Such was the Board’s recommenda- 
tion; so is it our fervent hope. 


Tops in Public Relations 


| Ppoie IN JUNE Naval Air Transport Service in 
cooperation with the Naval Air Station at Patuxent, 
Maryland, staged a press show which should serve as 
a model for the highest type of public relations which 
aviation needs today. With the cooperation of The 
Glenn L. Martin and Curtiss-Wright companies, news- 
papermen and three Senators were flown to the air 
station for flights in the Mars and to witness demonstra- 
tions of jet assist, rockets, and almost every type of 
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Navy aircraft. Pressmen were lavish in their praise, 
It was the best organized and most profitable press 
demonstration ever arranged. 

What made it good was the showmanship of Lieut 
Barney Capehart, of NATS, who used to announce at 
the National Air Races and who knows the press side 
of aviation very well. Barney’s talents have been 
hidden under a bushel during the war. The Navy, 
and the Army, have a big public relations task to per 
form, for public support of the military after the war 
will in large measure depend upon the public knowing 
what it’s paying for. Now that Rear Admiral Harold 
“Min” Miller has assumed the job of Navy director a 
public information (a title supplanting public rela 
tions), we hope to see more demonstrations of the 
type arranged by Lieut. Capehart and Admiral Miller 
could do a lot worse than to utilize Barney’s skillful 
talents in future press affairs. What made the recent 
show an additional success was the opportunity af- 
forded to pressmen who have been tied to desks during 
the war and who had read about, but not seen, the 
many great developments in naval aviation. Lets 
have more such beneficial demonstrations. 


Mexico Moves Forward 


HE CAPABLE and far-sighted Secretary of Com- 

munications and Other Public Works of Mexico, 
Ing. Martinez Tornel, has instituted a significant and 
beneficial program for Mexico’s aviation by the ap 
proval of the organization of Aeronautical Radio de 
Mexico, S.A., to handle all airways communications in 
that country. A non-profit organization, Aeronautical 
Radio is built upon the lines of the organization of the 
same name in the U. S. Senor Tornel has shown in 
the relatively brief time in which he has been Secre 
tary of Communications that he wants to raise the 
standards of Mexican aviation. The cooperation and 
collaboration of aviation officials of Mexico and the U. 
S. heralds a fruitful era for our neighbor to the south 
Airin’s Mexican operation is one of the most important 
aviation developments in the western hemisphere. 


‘Peg’ Takes a Leave 
AU WHO have known Peggy Guetter will be sorry 


to learn that she is giving up aviation writing, 
at least for the time being, to rear a family and partake 
of domestic life. Since 1941 she has been American 
Aviation’s vivacious, alert, and efficient West Coast 
editor. Popular and attractive, as well as capable, Peg 
is known to everyone in West Coast aviation and t0 
many others who visited there. Early this year she 
became Mrs. Hereford and thought it was time, per 
haps, to turn domestic and become a housewife. We're 
sorry to see her go, but one’s personal life is of primary 
importance in this world and she goes with the com- 
plete blessing and good wishes of this organization. 
In her stead is appointed Fred S. Hunter, well known 
in newspaper and airline circles who will represent 
American Aviation and its affiliated publications im 


Los Angeles. 
Wayne W. PAarrisH 
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‘Community Operator’ 


he Editor: 
wing been tantalized over a period of 
ith by the occasional insertion in 
can Aviation of a request for a better 
for the Fixed Base Operator, I should 
® to raise one meek suggestion that he be 
as the Community Operator. 
there any possibility that this might 
that he is the owner of an aviation 
which has the particular signifi- 
and interest to service the community 
which he is based? 
it good or bad, I am sending it for 
mat it may be worth. 
PAUL E. BURBANK 
329 North East Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 


to Air Transport’ 


the Editor: 
editorial in the June 15th issue of 
an Aviation covering the new Ameri- 
Airlines set-up was excellent. 
believe one of the best things we have 
in a long time was fixing up the team 
Smith and Damon. 
I also appreciate, of course, 
you say about me. 
mit me to take this opportunity of ex- 
in to you my appreciation for the 
things you have done for air trans- 


the nice 


the Editor: 
your June 15 issue of American Avia- 
your editorial on page 9, concerning the 
advertising of American Airlines was 
in my opinion. 
ever, Detroit is not the first city 
American has used such advertising 
"you mention. In November 194, when 
n Air Lines inaugurated New York- 
on service as the first competitor to 
cam on the route, American inserted 
an advertisement in the Boston news- 
, and again in May 1945 when UAL, 
and Northeast started new Boston 
. American published a similar ad- 
ment, welcoming all of the newcomers. 
Doth cases, American stressed the im- 
Mtance of the new services to the welfare 
progress of New England, unselfishly 
ing any unfavorable effect the new 
etitive services might have upon it. 
advertising is a new, radical de- 
ure from old-time transportation adver- 
, and I hope to see more of it. 


PVT. ARTHUR A. CARTER, JR. 
Camp Croft, 6. C. 
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' MISSION BEYOND DARKNESS. By Lt. Comdr. 
J. Bryan Ill, USNR, and Philip Reed. 132 pp. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.00. 


This is the story of a few hours in the 
‘ives of 64 members of Air Group 16 based 
on the carrier Lexington. It covers part of 
the first Battle of the Philippines on June 
19, 1944, when Navy planes from Task Force 
58 attacked a Japanese fieet. 


Tt is told in simple but vivid language, 
and the authors state unequivocally that 
no incident has been fabricated in any 
manner. The story is derived from the 
narratives of the survivors and from state- 
ments by officers and men of the Lexington. 


It is ome of the best accounts of its kind 
in the war and will guarantee to give the 
Treader some idea of what combat fighting 
nm the Pacific is all about; it isn’t fun. 


LEGAL RULES FOR INTERNATIONAL AVIA- 
TION. By Charles S. Rhyne. Reprint from 
Virginia Law Review. 4 > 


ternational aviation operations of the future 
must be erected. 

History will record, Mr. Rhyne says, that the 
cause of international aviation was advanced 
by many rules through the Chicago conference 
last year. 

Copies of this reprint are available direct 
from the author, Charles S. Rhyne, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


(Many of these booklets may be obtained from American Aviation Book and Periodical Dept., 
American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.) 


In the June 17, 1945 Department of State 


ments, or whether they should be withdrawn 
and submitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion as treaties. There is also an article by 
Stephen Latchford dealing with the relation 
of these agreements to the existing air law 
of the United States. Copies of the Bulletin 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. ©. or 
ten cents. 


Continental Machines, Inc., 


Minneapolis, 
Minn., manufacturer of DoAll products, has 
just issued a “Science of Measurement” study 


course. Consisting of a series of eight book- 
lets, it contains detailed information on pre- 
cision measuring methods. 


National Fire Protection Association, Boston 
Mass., has published a 9%6-page illustrated 
of which are available at $1 each. 


Rocket Aircraft Sales Co., Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Tex., has issued a new descri 
tive sales brochure on the Johnson Rocket 185. 
Miustrated in color, it gives complete specifi- 
cations and performance data. 


The Department of State has 
book form the Final Act and 
ments of the International Civil 
ference. The texts of all four 
drafts of the 12 technical annexes 
Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Department of State Publication No. 2282, Con- 
ference Series 64. Price 45c. 
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Larger, more powerful engines, 
and more of them per plane... more 
complex designs...higher rates of 

air flow — these fast-moving trends 
have outmoded the once-effective 
“standard” fire extinguishing system of 
prewar days. § Today, the carbon dioxide gas must pack a 

bigger fire-fighting wallop. Faster cylinder valves are needed 
-+-to discharge the full volume of fire-fighting gas in 2 
seconds flat. Multi-directional valves are called for... 
’ the gas into action on multi-engined power plants. { These 

are just a few of the factors involved in the design of modern fire 
_ Protection — protection that’s engineered for the plane! 
There’s no simple rule-of-thumb, no one answer to all fire 
protection problems, But there is one source of the right 
answer for each plane design. It’s the fire-protection know-how 
of Kidde engineers—specialists in the application of gases-under- 
pressure to aircraft service. Kidde’s design skill and applica- 


to put 


tion experience are ready to serve you... just 
drop a line to our Product Development Department. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street - New York 6, N. Y. 
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Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Guest, 


No Price Controls on Aircraft: One of the biggest po- 
tential headachés of the aircraft industry has been avoided 
through the valiant efforts of industry spokesman to convince 
the Office of Price Administration that price ceilings should 
not be placed on aircraft during the conversion or postwar 
periods. 

Chief arguments were that price controls would seriously 
hamper reconversion of the industry; that the productive 
capacity will be so much greater than the potential market 
pricing will not be a serious problem affecting the consumer 
because competition will tend to hold prices down; and that 
by no stretch of the imagination can the prices of aircraft be 
construed as affecting living costs in the same way that con- 
sumer goods do. 


Showdown on CAB Rate Policies: Most significant thing 
about American Airline’s proposal to cut passenger, express 
and mail rates does not lie in the reductions themselves but in 
the manner by which American proposes to effect them through 
equalizing revenue yield from all three sources at 45 cents 
per ton mile. 

This proposal injects new considerations into rate making 
policies. It also will prod CAB into action on its express rate 
investigation—announced months ago, but never followed up. 
Furthermore, it would do a job of equalization which is just 
what CAB wants. 

It is, in fact, one of the most important moves in the sched- 
uled air transport field in recent months. 


Industry Advertising Conscious: The aviation industry 
during recent months has become more advertising conscious 
than ever before, and a pattern apparently is being shaped up 
which will carry over into the postwar years. 

Faced by a critical situation in priority travel which now 
makes transcontinental passage for non-priority passengers 
virtually impossible, the airlines have shifted to institutional 
advertising, dropping out time tables and other information 
actually designed to create sales. However, a number of the 
airlines have well planned promotional advertising campaigns 
on the shelf, ready for use when they begin competing for 
passengers. 

One of the most notable developments of the past fortnight 
is a plan by the manufacturing industry, through the Aircralt 
Manufacturers Council, to sponsor a joint radio network pro- 

beginning this fall. The manufacturers may spend up 
$1,000,000 a-year on this type of program. Specific proposals 
by a number of agencies are being considered by a com- 
mittee composed of A. M. Rochlen of Douglas, Jess W. Sweeiser 
of Curtiss-Wright, and William L. Wilson of Kellett Aircraft 
Corp. 


Standardization Policy Accepted: tribute to the work 
of the National Aircraft Standards Committee of the old Aero- 
natical Chamber of Commerce came recently when The Aero- 
nautical Board (composed of Army and Navy technical men) 
asked for creation of a similar committee for aircraft engine 
standardization which has now been set up under the Engine 
Technical Committee. 

E. E. Wilson, president of Aircraft Industries Association, 
asked formalization of the government-industry relationship to 
recognize that the development of efficient standards “must be 
based upon a cooperative effect of those who build and those 
who operate the equipment.” This the Aeronautical Board 
promised, saying: “The Services will look to the industry t 
set forth its requirements which, when established, will remain 
unaltered except by mutual consent of the Services and industry 
and then only as an advancement in the art.” 
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The Nows 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 


be little question that Government policy will result in the re- 
tention of at least a few aircraft plants in one form of stand-by 
or another, the actual plants involved have remained a matter 
of guess work. 

However, the natural course of events following the first 
wave of cutbacks seems to be setting the pattern, even while 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee is tabulating the opin- 
ions of the industry and preparing for hearings on the subject. 
As was expected, many companies have been withdrawing 
work into their parent plants and several DPC-owned plants 
are being vacated. The natural tendency is to withdraw to 
the seats of production which existed before the war. 

The six-month’s report by Fred M. Vinson, director of war 
mobilization and reconversion, threw new light on Government 
thinking in this respect. He estimated that only 10% of 
existing plant capacity will be used for peacetime aircraft 
manufacture. The transition period, he said, will end with 
one-half of the aircraft facilities being found in the north- 
eastern states and all but a small proportion of the remainder 
on the West Coast. That leaves a great many Government- 
built plants in the interior and such plants as Bell’s Marietta, 
Ga., B-29 factory and Consolidated’s Florida facilities available 
for stand-by disposal. In the complex problem of surplus plant 
disposal, the arguments about concentration of industry are 
not likely to affect aircraft nearly as much as steel and other 
heavy industries. 


Reservists Stay With Airlines: In contrast to earlier 
fears that all reservists with the airlines would be called into 
U. S. uniforms this year, it now develops that all were per- 
mitted to ask for a discharge if they did not wish to accept 
active duty. July 15 was the deadline for discharge requests. 

Of the 50,000 enlisted reservists in the Army, about 2,500 
were assigned to the airlines. The obligation for active duty 
did not apply to officer reservists, most of whom were old time 
airline captains, but enlisted reservists were. affected. General 
George C. Marshall has extended every cooperation to the air- 
lines to keep them from unnecessarily losing irreplaceable per- 
sonnel. 


New Planes Anticipated: Not all manufacturers in 
either the lightplane or larger transport fields have revealed 
all of their plans for postwar aircraft, and some of them will 
have some genuine innovations. 

Industry observers wouldn’t be surprised if Edo Aircraft 
Corp., which up to now has confined its activities to floats and 
subassemblies, comes out with a complete aircraft of its own 
That’s the interpretation some ‘are placing on the presence of 
B. V. Korvin-Krovkovsky, vice president-engineering, and other 
Edo engineers at a recent demonstration of Westinghouse gas 
turbines and turbo-jet engines. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. is another that may have a new 
model under way, judging from its current search for a flight 
test engineer “with ability to analyze flight test data on ad- 
vanced high-performance aircraft.” 


PAA’s Optimistic Fares: on June 22 Pan American Air- 
Ways issued a press release saying that 11 passengers had made 
reservations for round-the-world flights when and if those were 
made by the company. PAA said-such a round- the-world trip 
would be made via Lisbon, Cairo, Calcutta, Tokyo, Seattle and 
back to New York—a distance of 21,000 miles. Flight time 
would be 88 hours. But what caused eyebrow raising in the 
industry was PAA’s statement that “the cost would be ap- 
een $700, less than the present round-trip rate to 

rope.” This would be about 3.3 cents per mile, considerably 
under the domestic fare level, and far under realistic estimates 
of postwar international air fares. 







“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leay- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 








All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Of 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Bufiale 8, N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale. Calif., (1500 Flower St.) 
and Lesington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden .. . 

All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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When time means money, Air Express 
earns its weight in gold as thousands of 
companies, large and small, have l-arned. 

For instance, a Midwest manufacturer 
must retool almost in a matter of hours 














Twenty-five Years Ago 
















The Secretary of Navy dedicated the 
new airport at Seattle, Wash. (July §, 


1920). 
oO 


The International Aero Show 
opened at the Olympia, in London. 
(July 9, 1920). 

. 


Ruth Kilkpatrick, president of the 
Bridgeport, Mass., Woman’s Club, and 
Gracia Rice, treasurer of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, .flew from Bridgeport, Conn., t 
Springfield, Mass., for the New England 
convention of the federation. (July Il, 
1920). 

a 


The Manufacturers’ Aircraft As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
its offices at 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (July 14, 1920). 


The International Yacht Races were 
reviewed for the first time from the air. 
Four H. S. 2-L seaplanes of Aero Lid, 
planes from Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp. and America Transoceanic Co, 
several Curtiss seaplanes, and a large 
“Navy Cruiser” of Aeromarine Plane & 














or lose a contract for a new radio part. rte hea the he a ef 


paying passengers. (July 16-24, 1920). 
So he wires Connecticut for new tools via | aoe 
Air Express and has them in the morning. ae ; 


He pays $45.15 Air Express charges, but A monument at LeMans, France, 


makes over one thousand dollars on the A designed by Paul Landowski, was 
contract he saves. pane dedicated by prominent French and 
Americans to Wilbur Wright. It 
commemorates his first public flight 
at LeMans and the pioneer work of 
the Wright Brothers. (July 17, 

if Ai -H igh 1920). 





Fifteen Years Ago 
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tion time, serve customers ese are some of the reasons 
why you will find the speed of Air Express economically ee lea as Sans 
to your business. 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63 The Committee on Cooperation between 
ee anaes neaeed of these valine 2 minute between Civil Aviation Undertakings of the League 
principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including special 500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19) $4.38 of Nations was meeting at Geneva. (July 
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record for light planes, of 21,598 ft., 
at San Diego, Calif. (Nicholas Beaz- 
ley Barling plane, Warter motored). 
(July 11, 1930). 


Fiying a B. F. W., Argus motored, Fritz 
Marzik won the International Light Plane 
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GETS THERE FIRST 









Write Today for interesting “Map of nv Tour. (July 20-August 7, 1930). 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Ex to community, business and in- © 
Seer Air Express Division, Railway 
230 Park Avenue, New Capt. Boris established 


a seaplane altitude record, with pay 
load of 1,000 kilograms, of 26,929 
ft., at Bridgeport, Conn. (Sikorsky 
8-38, two Pratt & Whitney Wasps). 
(Jaly 21, 1930). 
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press A 
Yon i 17. Or ask 


Express office. 
Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


ask for it at any Airline or 
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CAGING-TUMBLING=s: MISINTERPRETATION = FATIGUE 


ow, for the first time, the pilot knows the attitude of his plane 
continuously, at any flight angle, regardless of visibility or extreme 


turbulence. 


An electrically driven gyro stabilizes a sphere which is universally 
mounted—without limit stops—allowing full 360 degrees freedom of 
indication about the roll and pitch axes of the airplane. (The airplane 
actually maneuvers around the indicating sphere.) No caging is needed! 


Pattern indication by daylight or by artificial light gives the pilot a 
quick, visual picture of his attitude at all times—a single glance tells 
the story. Thus the pilot can control his aircraft under instrument 
conditions for long periods without fatigue. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes instrument flying safer, easier, and 
more versatile. Write our Aeronautical Department for further in- 


formation. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. GREAT NECK, WN. Y. 


* 
G&® Dinision of the Sporry Conporation  \OS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 


CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 


a  —————  ——— 
GYROSCOPICS « ELECTRONICS « RADAR « AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 








benefits every day 
jrom the products of 
BORG -WARNER 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in battleships, landing craft, tugs and 
tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, N. Y. This great Borg-Warner 
plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. Morse, also makes both roller and silent 
rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range from the small- 


When American industry con- 
verts to peace, its genius for pro- 
duction which proved so valuable 
in war again will be devoted to 
raising our standard of living. 
Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many 
fields. For it not only uces 
complete products, but essen- 
tial operating parts for products 
of other industries. Just, as one 
pcan Borg-Warner parts are 
today in 9 out all 10 
makes per om automobiles. 


est sizes to giant assemblies. 


The engineering and large-scale 
production of this group of com- 

has been guided from the 
oo voters by the basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better.” 


‘This striving for progress is typi- 


cally American and partly respon- 
sible for the developments indus- 
try has brought our country. 

Today this Borg-Warner ideal 
is pledged to speeding final Vic- 
tory. Tomorrow it will be working 
with you for ever better products 
at ever lower costs. 


ENC! 


Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry from the start, Borg- 
Warner parts today are serving 
in 9 out of 10 airplanes. 


NEERING 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL * 
STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + ess Faas * MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER «+ ME- 

UCTS 





DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT 
CHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN + NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRO * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + 
* WARNER GEAR 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE P. 
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PAA, Amex, TWA Awarded Atlantic Routes 


CAB Permits American’ Airlines Acquisition of 
Amex; President Truman Approves Decision 


HE CIVEL AERONAUTICS BOARD on 

July 5 announced its decision in the 
all-important North Atlantic route case, 
granting certificates to three U. S. flag 
carriers to provide commercial service be- 
tween this country and Europe, North 
Africa, the near East and India. 

Certificated were Pan American Air- 
ways and American Export Airlines, both 
of which are already engaged in trans- 
atlantic service, and Transcontinental & 
Western Air. The Board also approved 
American Airlines’ acquisition of Amer- 
ican Export. The decision carried presi- 
dential approval. 

The decision generally conceded to be 
an official statement of U. S. policy in in- 
ternational aviation, provided that the 
three carriers should be certificated for a 
period of seven years in order that their 
operations may be reviewed by the Board 
after a reasonable period. 

Routes awarded were: 

@Pan American’s existing route to 
London was extended through Europe 
and the Near East to Calcutta, India, via 
the following intermediate points: 

Brussels, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest, Istanbul, Ankara, 
Beirut, Bagdad, Teheran, Karachi. Be- 
tween Vienna and Istanbul some sched- 
ules will serve Budapest and Bucharest 
and others will serve Belgrade, likewise 
between Ankara and Karachi some sched- 
ules will serve Teheran and others will 
serve Beirut and Bagdad. Barcelona is 
added to Pan American’s present route 
between Lisbon and Marseille. 

@ American Export Airlines was au- 
thorized to operate services via Labrador, 





Senator Josiah Bailey 
. he wrote a letter 
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Greenland, and Iceland to Stavanger, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad, and Mos- 
cow, and via Newfoundland, the Azores 
and to Foynes, Glasgow, London, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Berlin, Warsaw, 
and Moscow. 

@ Transcontinental & Western Air was 
authorized to operate from points in the 
United States through Newfoundland and 
thence (over a northern leg) to Foynes, 
Paris, Berne, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, Basra, Dhahran, and Bombay; and 
over a southern route to Lisbon, Madrid, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Bengasi and Cairo. 
It is also permitted to operate (over a 
southern route) via Lisbon and id 
to Rome, where it connects with services 
over the northern leg of its route. 

The Board ‘also certificated Pan Amer- 
ican to serve New York, Boston, Phila- 
peg xs Washington, Chicago and Detroit 
as terminal points in the U. S., in an ob- 
vious move to answer Pan Am’s argu- 
ment that it would be at a competitive 
disadvantage should domestic carriers be 
certificated internationally. 

The routes specified in the new certifi- 
cates in this case are general route areas 
instead of the usual point-to-point pat- 
tern. For example, on its route beyond 
London to Calcutta, Pan American is au- 
thorized to serve in general the countries 
through which it is permitted to operate 
subject to compliance with the laws of 
those countries and the regulations issued 
by the Board. 

Within the general route areas, the 
Board has prescribed an initial service 
plan setting forth intermediate and ter- 
minal points within the area to which 
service is contemplated. With the Board’s 
approval and upon compliance with its 
regulations a carrier may initiate changes 
in this service plan within the area pre- 
scribed. 

The Board recognized in its opinion 
that the routes established cannot be 
operated into and through the foreign 
countries involved until those countries 
have granted the necessary permits. A 
number of them have already done so 
and: it is believed that operations over 
portions of the new routes can be started 
without awaiting the conclusion of diplo- 
matic arrangements with all of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Reviewing briefly the impetus the war 
has given to air transportation which has 
been accepted by millions of people who 
were previously unaware of its signifi- 
cance and utility, the Board, in the 
preface of its decision stated: 

“The extent to which this development 
will proceed in terms of business volume 
cannot be estimated with accuracy. We 
may confidently look forward to the 
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Twenty DC-4s Soon Available 

Coincident with the CAB’s an- 
nouncement of its decision in the 
North Atlantic case—in which it 
was urged that the service be 
started as promptly as possible—it 
was learned from. reliable sources 
that the War Department soon 
would declare surplus to the Sur- 
plus Property Board 20 DC-4 type 
aircraft for use in inaugurating the 
new routes. 

In addition, the CAA has begun 
flight tests for certification on the 
Boeing XC-97 at Wright Field, The 
latter aircraft is the military ver- 
sion of Boeing’s postwar Strato- 
cruiser. It is basically a modified 
transport version of the B-29. 











sound development of a sharply expanded 
foregn air transportation system though 
precise predictions as to the future vol- 
ume of traffic cannot be made. We have 
no intention of encouraging a waste of 
public money or private investments. 
“On the other hand, we do not believe 
that we should take an ultraconservative 
or overcautious course in dealing with the 
future of this industry. We believe that 
our country and the world as a whole 
will benefit immensely by the widespread, 
rapid growth of international air trans- 
portation. Our action in this proceeding 
is motivated by that basic -expectation 
and is not dwarfed by concern over minor 
questions which cannot now be resolved.” 
In discussing the issues involved in the 
decision, the Board held that they do not 
include the question whether as a matter 
of policy, United States international air 





CAB Chairman Pogue 


. he wrote an opinion 
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order of July 30, 1942, requiring American 
Export Lines, (a steamship company) to 
divest itself of control of American Ex- 
i With the exception of one 
revision which the Board held to be ad- 
verse to the public interest, as unduly re- 
strictive, Board approved the agree- 
ment between the two carriers. 

The Board disapproved the provision 
whereby American and American Export 
Lines, (the steamship company). agreed 


continent only through American 

Airlines. The approval or dis- 
approval of that provision of the agree- 
ment was not a condition of the obliga- 
tion to the parties to perform the other 
conditions of the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement be- 
tween American Export Lines (the steam- 
ship company) American Export Airlines, 
and American Airlines, American Ex- 

Airlines, is to sell to American Air- 
120,00 shares of its unissued capital 
stock at a price of $25 per share or an 
aggregate price of $3,000,000. 

As a result of this transaction American 
Airlines would, upon the performance of 
the agreement, hold not less than 51.4% 
of the total of not more than 233,331 


‘American x 
port Lines (the steamship company) will 


its present holdings in the airline 
(which, under the new agreement, will 
amount to approximately 24% of the 
capital stock). The dissolution of Amer- 
ican Export Airlines is not contemplated. 
The name is to remain unchanged and the 
company is to remain a separate cor- 
porate entity. 

Referring to the certificate granted 
American Export Airlines and its ap- 
proval of the acquisition of American Ex- 
port Airlines by American the Board said: 
“The plan presented by American and 
Export will permit utilization of the com- 





. Erie Bramley, 
respondent in the China~Burma 





Story of an Amazing Record 


mley, American Aviation’s executive editor now serving as a war cor- 
-India theater, has dug out some of the most 
amazing facts about air cargo in this war. 
Out war zone of Burma, an entire military campaign has been 
in the sky. Douglas C-47 and Curtiss C-46 transport air- 
e their bows for performing one of the most significant feats of the 
supply has been a supplement to a military campaign, but never before 
depended upon it. 
period, Bramley reports, 550,000 tons of materiel was flown 
the amount that could be carried by 55 Liberty ships. 


military movements to come. 


all 
and important as the transport aircraft has been in all parts of the 
in as any other theater in the global 


Useful . 

world, it has reached a Burma 
‘war. eee cee eee an Soe 
issue an exciting record a 


. Bramley’s story on Page 20 of this 
lishment, and well worth the 














Aviation Calendar 


July 22-28—Congress on Air Age 
Education, auspices Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 

July 23-24—Third session of NAA 
Joint Airport Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

July 30—Executive Committee, Inter- 
national Air ‘Transport Association, 
meeting in Paris. 

Aug. 2-3—Flying Farmers meeting 
and Parm and Home Week, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Aug. 6-7—National Aircraft Stand- 
ards Committee Executive Board 
Meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
9:30 a.m. 

Aug. 6-7—<Airworthiness Require- 
ments Committee Meeting, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, 9:30 a.m. 

Aug. 8-9—<Airplane Technical Oom- 
mittee Meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, 9:30 am. 

Aug. 13—Opening of first meeting, 
Interim Council of Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Sept. 2—Interhemisphere conference 
on frequency allocations and revisions, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 16—Pirst annual meeting, Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, 
Montreal. 

Oct. 3i-Nov. 3—National Aviation 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-clinic 
conference, Oct. 27. 











bined strength of these two companies, 
making use of the operating organization 
and experience and _ traffic-generating 
facilities of American in this country and 
the experience and organization gained by 
Export in its international air service. 

Other proceedings involving air trans- 
portation services across the South At- 
lantic, to the Latin American countries 
amd across the Pacific, are pending be- 
fore the Board. 


3 Mexican Lines 


Get World Routes 


The Concessions and Permits Section of 
the Mexican Department of Civil Aero- 
nautics has granted extensive inter- 
national route permits to three Mexican 
flag carriers. The permits do not indi- 
cate that appropriate authorization have 
been obtained from other governments. 

Granted international routes were: 

Aerovias Azteca, S. A., for routes to 
Shanghai, Buenos Aires, and Paris and 
touch all continents. The company pres- 
ently operates a cargo-only route within 
Mexico and is developing passenger, mail 
and express service to other parts of the 
Republic and to Central America. 

Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A, 
Mexican subsidiary of Pan American Air- 
ways, for routes from Monterrey to San 
Antonio and Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex., with 
optional stops at Nuevo Laredo on both 
routes. 

Ricardo Gonzalez Montero, for four 
international routes between Mexico City 
and points in Canada. The routes are 
Mexico City-Monterrey or Nuevo Laredo- 
Toronto or Montreal; Mexico City- 
Brownsville, Tex.-Montreal; Mexico City- 
Ciudad Juarez-Toronto; Mexico City- 
Nogales-Vancouver. 
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Senator Bailey Gives 
President ‘Go Ahead’ 











in the postwar international avia- 


cisions if 
lay would jeopardize this country’s inter- 
ests 
tion field. . 


tan single company bill in order that 

certain members of the committee might 

be given more time to study the record 
the hearings. 


g 


As this was written, a tentative meet- 
of the full committee had been 


The question arose as to whether 
the President would fee] that he was still 
duty bound to await the decisions which 
might be reached in that meeting or 
whether this country’s interests required 
him to move ahead immediately in an- 
houncing decisions in international route 

In dodging a show down vote, the pro- 
ponents of the single company plan laid 
themsel 


ves open to the contention that 
they were afraid. of the outcome. It 


5 


merican Line bill 
was dead but that McCarran’s substitute 


| Bottleneck Holding 
For World Air Commerce Broken 


Up U.S. Plans 


amendment, which would 
mestic 


flag line carriers from entering the do- 
mestic field, would be adopted or re- 
jected by a close vote. 

The two major changes in the revised 


5 
e 


special subcommittee headed by Sen. Mc- 
carran, provided that surface carriers— 
steamships and railroads—might purchase 
a minority stock interest in the single 
company and lowered the minimum stock 
purchase by air lines from $5,000,000 to 
$1,000,000. But the single company would 
still be a monopoly and that was the 
issue around which the real fight re- 
volved. 

Sen. Bailey held that a negative vote 
on the McCarran substitute and the Mc- 
Carran Flag Line bill would be 
mount to re-affirming this country’s ex- 

policy which requires the CAB 
to “provide competition to the extent 
necessary” under government regulation. 
If the McCarran substitute carried, mo- 
nopoly would be eliminated, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways would retain its dominant 
position in international air commerce 
and American Airlines would be denied 
Aside Slig de nae cota Dineen 
erican line—American rt 
Airlines. noo 

Further if the McCarran substitute pre- 
vailed, it would throw a year’s work by 
the CAB on international route proceed- 
ings out of the window because the hear- 
ings which have been held and are now 
awaiting decision were based on the 
premise that domestic airlines would be 
permitted to operate in the international 
field. 

Sen. Edward V. Robertson (R., Wyo.) 
offered two amendments to the McCarran 
substitute which follow: Sec. 418, 

“It is hereby declared to be in the pub- 
lic interest that an additional independent 
air carrier or carriers shall be granted a 


Allen Managing Editor 
Of ‘American Aviation’ 
Kenneth E. Allen, who has been trans- 


He will have charge of all production and 
makeup on the magazine. Several 

features have been added 
zine, along with a 
looking toward better 





permanent certificate for the transporta- 
tion of persons, be- 


traffic available to 
make such action in the public interest.” 





McCarran Bill Loses 
The Senate Commerce 
mittee by a 10 to 10 vote 
July 6 refused to report out 
McCarran. ‘ All-American 











base 


Senators June 25. 
It read: 
“I am 

continued lea ip. 


the 


of domestic American 


curity of our country.” 


comprise the membership of NATA. 





NATA President Makes Appeal 


Roscoe Turner, signing his name as president of the National Aviation Trades 

i which up until now has been a trade organization of local fixed 
operators, injected himself and his organization into the controversial 
international airline situation by appealing to members of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to vote for the McCarran amendment which would separate 
domestic from international air transportation. 


ing to you once again in behalf of American aviation and its 
As patriotic Americans appealing to our statesmen, we 
urge your active support to the substitute for the McCarran Bill introduced in 
Committee last Friday, which would continue the policy under 
which America has achieved leadership in all phases of aviation, and would 
continue to prohibit international air es from competing with any form 


maintaining them as specialists in their own domestic field. You are aware 
that I have no connection with any large aviation corporations or 
I am pleading for America’s aviation supremacy in the air and the future se- 


It is not known whether Turner’s sudden interest in experting the destiny 
of U. S. air transportation had the approval of the fixed base operators who 


Turner’s telegram reached the 


m domestic airlines by 
interests. 
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325 Transports Required Abroad 
For Immediate Use of Airlines 


Eight Countries Want 
Four-Engine Aircraft 
By Barsara McNamee 


FOREIGN AIRLINES will require about 
325 planes to fill their im- 


1 
if 


Chicag } 
that “civil air 


Although foreign countries may still 


Burgess Heads Air Mail 
Service for P.O. Dept. 


Robert S. Burgess, who has been acting 
superintendent of air mail service in the 





service since 1917. Burgess succeeds Roy 
M. Martin, who became deputy second 
assistant general last Septem- 


has been estimated that conversion of 
transport planes to civilian use consumes 
about 19,000 manhours while new produc- 
tion of the same plane requires about 
11,000. According to manufacturers’ esti- 
mates it will take about four to six months 
to produce and deliver the parts now on 
order to complete the conversion of sur- 
plus aircraft already allocated. 


Three CAA Officials Leave 
On Round-the-World-Flight 


A trio of Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion officials left Washington July 1 on a 
round-the-world flight to inspect the 
scope of operations of the Air Transport 
Command. The trip was at the invitation 
of ATC. 

Making the flight are Fred M. Lanter, 
assistant Administrator for Safety Regula- 
tion; Chris M. Lample, acting director of 
Air Navigation Facilities Service, and 
James L. Kinney, acting director, Flight 

tions. They were expecied to re- 
turn in late August. 

Principal purpose of the trip is to study 
ATC techniques as they may apply to 
commercial air transportation. In partic- 
ular, the difficult operations of such routes 
as that between India and China will be 


inspected. 

Their route has been established to 
make possible inspection of the facilities 
installed by CAA for military operations 
along the world’s airways. Major stops 
along the route are Natal, Casablanca, 
Madrid, Paris, London, Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Bagdad, Karachi, Calcutta, Kun- 
ming, Chengtu, Manila, Guam, and Hono- 
lulu. 








honor 


being 


La Guardia Takes Off—the 


the first American mayor to become a 


passenger in a helicopter fell to New 
York's Fiorella H. La Guardia (left) re- 
cently at Bell Aircraft's Niagara Falls plant. 
He is shown ascending in an experimental 


model with Floyd W. Carlson, Bell test pilot. 





Fred Hunter to Represent 
‘American Aviation’ in West 
Fred S. Hunter, since 1940 district pub- 

licity manager in New York for United 

Air Lines, has been appointed West Coag 

Manager of the 

American Avis. 

tion’s west coast 

with offices at 42 

West Sixth Street, 

Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hunter suc. 
ceeds Peggy 
Guetter Hereford 
American Avia- 
TION’s west coast 
editor since 194, 
who is resigning 
to join her hus 
band in Arizona. 

A former news- 
paperman in Omaha, Neb., Mr. Hunter 
served on various newspapers in that are 
and became managing editor of tbe 
Omaha Bee-News. From Omaha he went 
to Sacramento, Calif. where he was con 
nected with the Sacramento Bee ani 
Radio Station KFBK. He joined United 
in 1939 in the general offices at Chicago 
and went to the New York post in 19% 

He will assume his new duties July 12 
and will represent both the editorial and 
advertising departments of the variow 
American Aviation publications, including 
American Aviation magazine and Amer 
ican Aviation Daily. 





Hunter 


Ist Interim Council 
Meeting August 13 


The Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
will begin its initial meeting Aug. 13 a 
the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, it was an- 
nounced last fortnight by the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs. 

The Canadian government has notified 
the 19 member states which, with Canada, 
make up the council’s membership. About 
100 representatives are expected to attend 

Edward Warner, vice chairman of th 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Americal 
delegate to the council, will be a cand- 
date for president, it was understood 
Should Warner be elected, the U. & 
would gain an additional representative 
on the council. 

As president, Warner would not have? 
vote, however, and the U. S. would na 
gain an additional voting seat in naming 
a delegate to replace him. Warner wil 
be on leave from the CAB for his PICAO 
assignment, and it is probable that i 
would resign from the Board in the even 
of his election as president. 

Meantime, it was learned that the or 
ganization chart for the Interim Counel 
has been completed, and has been cit 
culated among CAB and State Depart 
ment officials for approval. The chart ha 
not been made public, and probably wil 
not be announced until the Montred@ 
meeting. 

A Canadian preparatory committe 
headed by H. J. Symington, president and 
chairman of Trans-Canada Airlines, & 
completing arrangements for the Montreal 
meeting. Plans are similar to those ® 
effect for the two air conferences held 
there last fall. 
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Two Lines Discouraging 





it cot = Non- Priority Reservations 
s at 42 
1 Street AIRLINES, the CAB, and the 
om Army moved up on the Sehtonens 
Pe Sue § ir travel situation west of Chicago 
lore Kansas City last fortnight in an effort 
- to expedite priority tr to the West 
Avia I Coast. 
St coast Crux of the situation was characterized 
ce 194, in an announcement by United Air Lines 
esigning# officials who expressed belief that the 
er hu®§ demand for airplane space would reach 
\rizoma. § its peak within the next 120 days, and 
T news § possibly extend through December. 
Hunter To meet this situation, United has 
hat ara adopted a policy of confirming no ad- 
of thet vance non-priority reservations west of 
he went# Chicago. carrier presently is op- 
vas CO § erating with a 95% load factor west from 
fee ami Chicago with priority demands taking 
| United} 90% of the space. 
in ie Frye Writes to Employes 
July 12 Transcontinental & Western Air made 
rial aig # direct move to discourage non-priority 
variowu | ‘avel west of both Chicago and Kansas 
ncluding City through a letter to employes from 
| Amen Jack Frye, president, and through news- 


paper advertisements. 

Frye said that the public should be in- 
formed that only high priority passengers 
can be certain of reaching their destina- 
tions on transcontinental flights, either 
east or westbound. Non-priority pas- 
sengers not only will find their trips 
interrupted, but eameatiy find it impos- 
sible to obtain other forms of trans- 
— or hotel accommodations, Frye 


His statement closely paralleled a re- 
cent one from W. A. Patterson, United 
president, who told stockholders that a 
hon-priority passenger traveling from 
Coast to coast had one chance in 75 of 
getting through on United. 

TWA on July 1 voluntarily pulled off 
one of its three flights out. of Boston 
to make available increased service west 
of Kansas City. On the same date United 
@ided its 14th daily round trip between 
Chicago and the West Coast. 

Like United, TWA said that advance 
ton-priority seat reservations were being 
declined on space west of the a 
until five hours before flight time. i 
applies to 16 of the airline’s 24 daily 
transcontinental flights. 
am The Army, meantime, has taken official 
tognizance of the air travel situation. Ina 
letter to the CAB, the military said that 
it would not make specific recommenda- 
tions or adjustments in the air service 
— at this time, but was calling the 
rd’s attention to the situation. 

Cour The Board is understood to have re- 








sen cit-§ plied that it was keeping a close watch 
Depart§ on the problem, particularly from the 
hart ha§ standpoint of equipment. The Board is 
bly Understood to have emphasized that addi- 
Mont: tional equipment will have to be put in 
Service on the tight segments. 
mmit The Board did make one definite move 
lent ft curb airline charter flights, however. 
ines, &§ Such flights hereafter the CAB said in a 
font! announcement, will be approved 





Only where there is a specific national 
itterest to be served by the charter or 
Where some extraordinary need exists. 









Air Travel Muddle in West 
Arouses Airlines, CAB, Army 
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The Board said this policy had been 
formulated in view of the increasingly 
frequents for charter flights in the 
of unprecedented demands on the 
tion’s transportation system. 

“The redeployment of military forces 
coincident upon the shift of the entire 
war effort to the Pacific theater has placed 
the nation’s air carriers under the most 
extreme pressure,” the Board said. 


Equi, ise, the airlines still face 
a pealeunk athens some 210 aircraft 
returned to the carriers through the Arm 
and Surplus Property procedures will 
have been reconverted and placed in 
service by Sept. 1. This will bring the 
airline fleet up to about 375—the highest 
in history. 

Both the CAB and ATA are of the 
belief that the airlines will get additional 
equipment during July, August and Sep- 
tember. In “addition, the Army is co- 
operating by releasing air transport cap- 
tains so that the airlines will have the 
required personnel to operate the addi- 
tional aircraft. 

There has been some talk that the 
CAB may issue an order requiring the 
airlines to add ules west of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, and another to 
prohibit non-priority travel west of those 
two points. Most observers say that the 
airlines’ approach to the problem has 
alleviated the need for any such orders 
and the Army is frankly skeptical of 
their accomplishing any good. 

A . prohibition against non-priority 
travel, Army sources say, would be use- 
less, since it is obvious that if an air- 
craft is filled with priority passengers, 
there is no space for non-priorities. The 
Army gives no weight to the fact that 
such an order might discourage air travel 
in the area, feeling rather that a private 
citizen should be able to ride when space 
is available. 


Available Under Point System 


the airlines face a personnel 


problem in the Army’s announced inten- 


and being dis- 
under the point system and 
therefore will be available to the airlines. 

The time lag in training Army co-pilots 
for commercial transport flying is the 
most serious factor involved and the 
same thing holds true of those mechanics 
who have not had training or experierice 
in repair and maintenance of transport 
aircraft. 

Another factor in favor of+the airlines 
is the fact that men holding reserve com- 
missions have the opportunity of resign- 
ing them. This means that they fall 
under the‘ jurisdiction of Selective Serv- 
ice, but the airlines thus far have had a 
good record on deferments for essential 
personnel. 


New Connecticut Air Commissioner 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin of Oon- 
necticut, has named Kenneth H. Ringrose 
as State Aviation Commissioner succeeding 
Lt. Thomas H. Lockhart, USMOR to whom 
Ringrose was deputy. 





New Advertising Pattern 


A change in the immediate ob- 
i i is now 


un ing consideration and so- 
called appeals to ride 
the air may soon give way 


citizens have sometimes f to 
—_ a or have been off-loaded 
or ity passengers. 

The airliecs have learned that the 
Office of Defense Transportation is 
not opposed to institutional adver- 
tising such as has been done by 
other forms of rtation, par- 
pee mde Gotlic af pak 

to frequent p re) . 
ules and point to point service in- 
formation which it is claimed has 
a tendency to bring in new business 
at a time when practically all air- 
craft are filled to capacity with 
priority passengers. 











New RFC Procedure Speeds 
Transport Parts Procurement 


Airlines and war nee Rend easily 
obtain spare parts n to keep trans- 
port aircraft flying through new proced- 
ures developed by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp, in cooperation with the Army Air 
Forces. An airline or company engaged 
in, or supporting, war production now 
may direct its application for aircraft 
parts to the Aircraft Division, Office of 
Surplus Property, RFC. 

If the desired items are not immediately 
available from RFC surplus stocks, the 
Army will search its own stocks of sur- 
plus which have not yet been declared 
to the RFC. If parts can be made avail- 
able from the Armiy, they will be 
directly to the airline or company r 
being invoiced by RFC. 

RFC asks that requests for spare paris 
contain description of the exact items 
and quantity needed, with AAF stock 
numbers if possible. Also, that it be 
specified whether shipment 
made to the extent of available items or 
on an “all or none basis,” and whether 
any price which does not exceed the cost 
to the government is acceptable. The re- 
quest should also state whether inspec- 
tion before purchase is desired. A cer- 
tificate has nm prepared for signature 
with each request stating that the items 
are needed for use in maintaining air- 
craft engaged in activities incidental to 
war production or incidental to activities 
facilitating war production (war support- 
ing activities). 


20%, of CAA Personnel in War 


From 1939 to 1945, a total of 1961 men and 
70 women, almost 20% of its personnel, left 
CAA to join the military services. Of these 
4 men and 3 women have returned and 
been restored to duty. Fifteen CAA em- 
ployes have died in service. Other CAA em- 
ployes have served in a civilian capacity as 
airway construction engineers, air traffic 
controllers, aircraft communicators and 
maintenance engineers all over the world. 
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Burma Campaign Success Because Eastern 


By Eric BraMLey 


(American Aviation’s Executive Editor now serving as an accredited war correspondent in the China-Burma-India theatre) 


tarice, and the almost unbelievable ex- 
ploits of the rt pilots of Eastern 
Air Command’s Combat ‘© Task Force 


More spectacular news 
other warfronts, plus a security 
— contributed to the lack of pub- 


ty. 

However, the magnitude of the job can 
now be revealed. CCTF and the 10th Air 
Force have flown into Burma in one month 
twice as much materie] as the Air Trans- 

to 


the jobs are entirely different. 
To understand the almost impossible 


range cutting it off from the north. 

With the Japanese occupying the entire 
country, it was necessary for the Allies 
to drive from the north—but they were 
cut off by mountains so formidable that 
they are overshadowed only by the Hump. 
There were a few dirt roads over these 
hills, but they were practically im- 
passable, particularly in wet weather. 

In comparison, the Japanese supply 
problem was so easy that it was almost 
no problem at all. They held the port of 
Rangoon in the extreme south, and fed 
their materiel northward via the Irra- 
waddy River and by railroad. In addi- 
tion, they had a railroad, constructed with 
prisoner-of-war labor, from Bangkok to 
Rangoon. 

To draw a rough comparison, visualize 
Burma as occupying a position roughly 
similar to that of Florida, although Burma 
is much wider. The Japanese were feed- 
ing materiel through Miami (Rangoon) 
and northward via rail and water. As- 
sume that high mountains extended from 
Jacksonville across the neck of Florida, 
with the Allies on the northern side. As- 
sume further that mountains and jungle 
dominate both east and west coasts. 
Throw in a monsoon season for good 
measure. There, roughly, you have the 
picture. 

Obviously, a campaign supplied over- 
land, over mountains, through jungles 
and monsoons, would be impossible, or 
would at the best take many years. If a 
war were to be fought at all, it would be 
supplied almost entirely by air. 

A small start was made in late 1943, 


when two air transport squadrons con- 
sisting of 26 C-47s, supported Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell in a campaign which even- 
tually drove through Ledo down the 
Hukawny Valley: through Sumprabum, 
Tingkawsakan, Warazup, Myitkyiana and 
Mogaung. Still later in 1943 more squad- 
rons were formed and these were incor- 
porated into the Troop Carrier Command, 
under Brig. Gen. William D. Old. Some of 
the new squadrons were in action a few 
days after their arrival, assisting be- 
leagured West African divisions trapped 
in the Arakan, and dropping food and 
ammunition to the British south of 
Imphal. 

On March 5, 1944, the late Maj. Gen 
Orde C. Wingate’s 3rd Indian Division 
was flown into the interior of Burma, and 
supplied by air. Col. Phillip G. Cochran's 
Ist Air Command Group flew in the 
Chindits (British Indian and West African 
troops). Gliders went in to prepare air- 
strips—12 hours later transports were 
landing. The Chindits were supplied en- 
tirely by air for two months, and were 
then evacuated by air. All this took place 
150 miles behind the Japanese lines. It 
was conclusive proof that operations could 
be conducted in enemy territory through 
air supply. 

When Imphal, in India, was surrounded 
by the Japanese and further northward 
invasion seemed imminent, cutting U. & 
supply lines to Assam (the jumping-off 
point for the Hump flights), it was air 
supply that saved the day. Two hundred 
thousand British troops and 65,000 civil- 
ians surrounded on the Imphal plain were 





Top: Indien troops await shipment to the Burma front via CCTF. Lower Left: gas drums are shown being loaded aboard a C46 
the ground are bags of materiel to be dropped and parachuted. Lower Right: view of loading operations. Load trucks and gas trucks 
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operate simultaneously. 
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Air Command Flew 550,000 Tons in Year 


was just beginning. 

In late 1944 came the formation of Com- 
bat Cargo Task Force—the really big 
show, which was to supply the all-out 
drive to free Burma—the British 14th 


CCTF was just what the name implies 
—a task force to deliver cargo to the com- 
~ zones. It was the first organization of 

mething new in w 

MCcTF has also. reversed the usual ‘pro- 
cedure in. warfare. Brig. Gen. F. W. 
Evans, CCT¥’s commanding general (a 
general who knows his command from top 
to bottom) reminded this correspondent 
that the usual procedure has been for the 
ground force generals to plan a campaign, 
and then order supply agencies and car- 
riers to deliver a certain amount of ma- 
teriel by a certain time. So dependent 
was the Burma war or aviation, however, 
that the generals first asked CCTF how 
much it could supply, and then planned 
their campaign accordingly. 

Ideal Way to Supply Army 

Gen. Evans believes that once air su- 
periority is attained, as it was in Burma. 
air transport is an ideal way to supply an 
army. “It’s a supply line that can’t be 
cut; it isn’t dependent on surface condi- 
tions,” he points out. 

The flying done by CCT¥ and the 10th 
Air Force has not been the ordinary kind 
of flying. Gen. Stilwell once said: “Troop 
Carrier—they fly when the birds walk. 

During the past two years, through two 
monsoons, it has been a common occur- 
rence for pilots to take off when the ceil- 
ing was zero, when they couldn’t see the 
tontrol tower from the end of the run- 
way. One pilot said he lined up on the 
runway with his compass, and then 
watched the line down the center of the 
steel-mat runway to make sure he stayed 
on it during take-off. “Then I pulled 
back and prayed,” he told me. Opera- 
tions were into rough, shell-pocked fields 
still under fire. Dropping missions were 
Sometimes over Jap lines, drawing heavy 
ground fire. Jap fighters also took their 
toll. One pilot flew the incredible total 
of 250 hours in one month. The average 
was about 150. 

The airplane that has done more than 


‘any other craft to win the war in oN 


is the Douglas C-47, described by Ge: 
Evans as a “grand old workhorse”. More 
than one British soldier sitting in the 
Burma jungle watching a C-47 circling 
overhead has remarked that he wouldn’t 
be fighting in Burma if it wasn’t for the 
Douglas airplane. Gross loads of from 
28,000 to 31,000 Ibs. have not been uncom- 
mon. The airplane has taken a terrific 
amount of punishment and it has de- 
livered the goods. 

A relative newcomer in the Burma war 
is the Curtiss C-46, which is also doing 
an excellent job. 
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A 2,000-pound pneumatic hammer is shown being loaded. 


This correspondent has been at the 
headquarters of CCTF’s C-46 group, and 
has visited Meiktila, over the rugged 
Burma hills, south of Mandalay, where 
the group was landing while the battle 
for the field was still swaying back and 
forth. 

The operations at the headquarters of 
the group is so vast that it is awe-in- 
spiring. There is probably nothing like 
it in any other theater of warfare. There 
are several score C-46s based on this one 
field, divided into squadrons. The planes 
of each squadron are lined up nose-to- 
tail in a line, and there are C-46s almost 
as far as one can see. At each plane is a 
truck and many laborers loading its con- 
tents into the plane. Gas trucks speed 
The scene 


When the planes are loaded they taxi 
out in order and take off, now using a 


steel landing mat, the runway having 
been pounded to pieces by the heavy 
C-46s. The traffic control problem is 
terrific. At some periods, runway use is 
at such a premium that take-offs are 
very close <7 aaaeed. When a plane is 
ready to take off and another is landing, 


the former starts his wheels rolling the 
instant the latter starts to turn off the 
runway. 

When a plane has delivered its load to 
the forward area, it returns to base. Ten 
minutes out, the field is contacted by radio 
and the ship’s status reported (empty or 
loaded—sometimes empty gas drums, etc., 
are returned). The tower informs the 
poe oa officers. The plane lands, pro- 

ceeds up the taxiways and gets into line. 
The new load is waiting, and is put 
aboard while the crew eats. Loading and 


to one 


time at forward fields is much shorter. 
Three times a day this performance is 
repeated. Thus each airplane will de- 
liver 30,000 Ibs. daily to the battlefront. 
— one peak day this base delivered 1,100 
There are huge warehouses on "the 
field, and they are completely emptied 
on the average of once a day. 
The pilots at this base usually arise 


1945 


before daybreak and finish work around 
10 p. m., doing this for two days and rest- 
ing one. Some of them fly as much as 
140 hours a month, although the average 
is less. Cases of operational fatigue are 
not unvsually r 

Some of the group’s C-46s are operat- 
ing as much as 11 hours daily, with the 
operational average being slightly over 
eight hours. It is necessary to 
engines at 450 hours because of the dust 
and other weather conditions. The group 
is well pleased with the C-46. It is get- 
ting its first test in operations into small, 
rough fields, and despite the heavy loads 
it is carrying there has been only one 
case of undercarriage failure. 

Also flying with CCTF are the Ist and 
2nd Air Commando Grou;3, with Re- 
public P-47s and North American P-5is. 
Both have worked out wonderfully well. 
One day the groups will be strafing Jap 
columns; the next day will be on 
enother mission. Always y see to it 
that the transports are not molested. 

Like 55 Liberty Shiploads 

What have been the results of the 
operations of these C-47s and C-46s by 
the Americans and the British? Figures 
recently released show that in the 12 
months e March 31, 1945, these 
planes of the tern Air Command flew 
550,000 tons into Burma—as much as 
could be carried in 55 Liberty ships. Or, 
to draw another comparison, the 98,000 
tons delivered in March would, in terms 
of U. S. freight cars carrying 30 tons 
each, and with 35 cars to a train, mean 
three train loads of supplies daily. 

In January, February and March, 10th 
Air Force and CCTF lifted 250,000 tons. 
They transported 236,000 individuals and 
evacuated 70,000 men from forward areas. 
Average round trip was 500 miles. 

About 80% of the tonnage is landed at 
forward fields, and the remainder is 
parachuted or dropped. 

In March, CCTF fiew 63,000 hours, com- 
pleting 36,000 trips. Its planes lifted 65,- 
773 tons of supplies, 48,000 men and evac- 
uated 11,000 casualties. Tenth Air Force 
transports flew 29,000 hours on 17,000 
trips, carrying 20,000 tons of supplies, 
transporting 34,500 men and evacuating 
2,500 casualties. 

In addition to this, the liaison pilots in 
their Stinson L-5s were busy. 
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ents of air supply. 


“Napoleon said that an army marched 
on its stomach. He was able to make 


baggage 

tion and ‘live on the country’. In Burma 
some of our most spectacular advances 
were made when the Allied troops were 
freed from the necessity of maintaining 


their lines of communications and, tuck- 
ing in their tails behind them, were able 
to operate, inside enemy-occupiei terri- 
tory.” : 


A supply line through the sky has won 
the war in Burma. 


Air Mail Service Resumed 
To Seven Foreign Nations 


Air mail service has been resumed to 
Denmark, France, Luxembourg, 
and Switzerland. 


air mail to these 
at the rate of 30 


, France, 

, Norway and Switzerland 

may not exceed two ounces in weight. For 

the present, letters for the Netherlands 
™must not exceed one ounce in weight. 

Postmaster, General Walker announces 
that effective immediately, non-illustrated 
post cards, letters not exceeding two 
ounces in weight, and printed matter up 
to ok og: in. weight will be accepted 
for to Yugoslavia. The postage 
rates are those in effect prior to suspen- 
sion of service to that country. 

The printed matter service is restricted 
to and newspapers mailed di- 
rectly by a publisher in this country to a 
publisher, agent or subscriber in Yugo- 
slavia. Also, other articles conforming 
to the conditions applicable to printed 
matter, mailed directly by a publisher or 
commercial firm. Forwarding or remail- 
ing article of ted matter for 
Yugoslavia is p Publications 
containing technical data must comply 
with the licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

Registration, money order, air mail, and 
parcel post services are not available at 
this time. 


Wichita Plants to Concentrate 


On 3 Aircraft 


W ICHITA, where wartime aircraft 
production has centered around the 
B-29 Superfortress and other specialized 
military types, will find its postwar manu- 
facturing activities concentrated in the 
personal aircraft and executive and feeder 
transport fields, according to officials of 
its four major manufacturing companies. 
Of the four, both Beech Aircraft Corp. 
and the Wichita division of Boeing Air- 
plane Co. will cover the whole range from 
private types to short range transports, 
while Cessna Aircraft Co. and Culver Air- 
eraft Corp. will concentrate on aircraft 
for the private flyer. 

Specific plans of the four companies are 
still obscured to various degrees by mili- 
tary production with Beech the only one 
now in a position to announce dates for 
the resumption of civilian output. It ex- 
pects to begin deliveries of an executive 
version of the C-45 (C-18S) some time 
in October, and to follow this with a re- 
sumption of its 17D biplane. Several 
other types are planned and some of these 
are in the process of deSign and experi- 
mental construction. Definitely planned, 
but still a long way from production, is 
a 15-place model for executive, intra-state 
and feeder transport use. 

Some idea of the extent of Beech’s im- 
mediate postwar plans can be gathered 
from the fact that the company has al- 
ready placed an order for more than $1,- 
100,000 worth of engines for its civilian 
ships. 

Cessna’s manufacturing facilities are 
completely tied up at the present time 
with B-29 subcontracts, and according to 
Don Flower, sales manager, its postwar 
plans are necessarily based on the as- 
sumption that this condition will continue 
until the end of the war with Japan, after 
which the whole plant will be closed down 
for several months and retooled for ci- 
vilian production. Cessna has, however, 
been able to build experimental proto- 
types of some of its proposed postwar 
models. One of these prototypes is a 
two-place, high-wing, all metal including 
the control surfaces, monoplane with fixed 
landing gear. Another is a ified 
version of the pre-war four-place Air- 
master with a fabric fuselage and all- 
metal wing and control surfaces, and it 
is expected that the production version 
will be all-metal including the fuselage, 
and will be equipped with a 225 hp 
engine, constant speed propeller, and 
fixed, spring-steel landing gear. 


In general, according to Flowei, Cessna 
will concentrate on all-metal personal 
aircraft starting in the two-place volume 
price class ranging up through the 
four-place, performance, cross country 
airplane. There will be no commercial 
version of the UC-78 Bobcat. Present 
plans call for conventional power plants 
and “no gadgets” which suggests that 
Cessna’s rumored plan to build a two- 
control plane under Erco license has been 
abandoned for the time being. It is ex- 
pected that most models will be equipped 
with two-way radio, although this will 
probably be offered as an accessory like 
the bumpers on an automobile. Cessna 
is not yet ready to anmounce specific 
prices or price ranges, but they will def- 
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Types After War 


initely be competitive with those of other 
manufacturers. 

According to both Flower and John P,7 
Gaty, vice president and general manager 
of Beech, the proposed merger of Beech | 
and Cessna will in no way affect the de-_ 
sign plans of the two companies, since | 
the two lines intermesh and are not com- | 
petitive, and in all probability even the? 
separate identities of the two lines will be | 
maintained. Primarily, the merger would 7 
serve to strengthen the financial position 9 
of the two companies, both of which own] 
all of their own facilities and equipment @ 
and to provide a better balanced manu-§ 
facturing set-up. For example, Cessna ™ 
has an excellent machine shop, whereas 
Beech has relied on subcontractors for @ 
its machine work, while Beech, on the® 
other hand, is far better equipped with 
sheet metal tools, Froni the engineering 
standpoint, there are likewise many po- 
tential advantages since Beech exper- 
ience encompasses all types of construc- 
tion while Cessna, prior to its B-29 sub- ¥ 
contract, had concentrated on composite 
types. ’ 

Plans Two-Engine Feeder 

Boeing-Wichita is working on designs J 
for a twin engine feeder transport, but is 7 
limited in the extent to which it can @ 
work on the project because of the B-29 5 
which still requires the full attention of @ 
engineering as well as manufacturing de- 
partments. Postwar plans of the Wichita 
division also include military trainers and 
high performance personal aircraft which 
will satisfy the desires of the returning | 
military pilot for speed and range, al- 
though no specific program can be formu- 
lated until the government decides on 
its postwar military production policy. 
While it is still too early to quote spe- 9 
cific personal aircraft prices, according to 
J. E. Schaefer, vice president and gen- 7 
eral manager of the Wichita division, 
present indications are that it will be im- 
possible to build a ship worthy of carry- 
ing the Boeing name at prices now being 
talked. ; 

Culver’s postwar model, according to 
T. Bowring Woodbury, vice president and | 
general manager, will be a completely 
new airplane incorporating technological 
improvements arising out of Cuilver’s war- | 
time experience with a highly specialized 
and still restricted military type. It will 
be a two-seater of plywood construction © 
with an electrically retracted tricycle 
landing gear incorporating a new retrac- 
tion unit designed by Albert W. Mooney, 
vice president and chief designer. While 
no specific details will be released for 
another two to three months, the new 7 
Culver will feature a new simplified con- 
trol system that will eliminate many of 
the possibilities of pilot error, and will 
have a range far in excess of the orig- 
inal Culver. No cost figures are as yet 
available, but Culver’s wartime airframe 
cost $5.40 per pound of airframe delivered 
to the Government is considerably lower 
than the average for the industry. Fur- 
ther, a great deal of Culver’s present 
tooling will be adaptable to its civilian 
model, and like Beech and Cessna. Culver 
owns all its own facilities and equipment. 
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THE STORY OF 
AIRCRAFTSMANSHIP 
AT CESSNA 
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PRECISION... machining parts to tolerances of 1/10,000 of an 
inch or forming engine cowlings on a 2500 ton press, metal 
craftsmanship is a science at Cessna. 


HOT SPOT... where metal parts of Superforts and Invaders 


are heated at 1700 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Listen to ‘Science Looks Forward’’— new series 
of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 
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TO CESSNA.... @ 


. «Now builds heads for Douglas Invaders 
and tails for Boeing Superfortresses! 
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Thirty-four years of aircraftsmanship at 
Cessna is not just that many years of 


‘manufacturing airplanes. It is thirty- 


four years devoted to research, engi- 
neering, experiment and progress. What 
seemed to the world a miracle of trans- 
formation from peacetime private planes 
to all-out production of parts for giant 
B 29’s was a natural accomplishment for 
Cessna. 

When war came, the Cessna T 50, the 
famous twin-engine Bobcat, had already 
been acclaimed by America’s private fliers. 
Its single-engined sister plane, the Cessna 
Airmaster had been three times proclaimed 
the world’s most efficient airplane. 


The Cessna production line swung over 
instantly to the task of turning out ad- 
vanced trainers for our bomber pilots and 
those of our Allies. At peak production, 
Cessna planes were flying more than 
2,000,000 training miles a day! 

The training job completed, Cessna 
converted again . . . this time to building 
assemblies for the Douglas Invader and 
the Boeing Superfortress. Skilled in the 
craft of fabricating airplanes, Cessna’s 
master workmen and women took this 
new job in their stride, turned out these 
vital war materials at top speed . . . and 
sharpened their tools and their skills for 
the peacetime job ahead. 
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Tomorrow will bring a new era in air transportation. The 
world is looking to America for leadership in developing 
global commerce. Cessna will build a complete line of 
metal airplanes from which you may select your Family 
Car of the Air. Built in a complete, modern factory, ex- 
perienced in metal aircraft, these planes will provide 
economy, safety and comfort. But until the day of final 
victory, Cessna is engaged in one all-consuming effort . . . 
to win the war. 
And on these peacetime Cessnas will be lighter, stronger 
U.S. Royal Airplane Tires built with bodies of nylon... 
pioneered for the aviation industry by United States 
Rubber Company. Proved on the battlefronts of the i Cena RRM aE 
world, U.S. Royal Airplane Tires are ready now for the |; w-rvico will cushion the take. 


airplanes of tomorrow. offs and landings of the Cessna Fam-. 
ily Car of the Air after victory. 


U.S. ROYAL AIRPLANE TIRES 
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Serving Through Science 


?rocurement One-Sixth Below 


That Based on 2-Front War 


4800 Planes Scheduled 
For December Production 


’ OTAL PROCUREMENT of aircraft 
and related equipment for the Army 
d Navy in 1945 will be one-sixth be- 
the plans based on a two front war, 
efly as a result of reductions through- 
the Army Air Forces program, Fred 
Vinson, director of War Mobilization 
d Reconversion, said in his July 1 re- 
prt to Congress and the President. 
“By the fourth quarter of this year, 
pcurement under the Aircraft Resources 
a gm the agency 1s gee for 
mming this category of munitions, 
ill be nearly down to the planned one- 
front war level—24% below the January- 
larch rate,” the report said. 
Sige egne e 1945, we shall be pro- 
ng 4800 planes—2600 Army and 2200 
vy—as compared with the 6700 planes— 
) Army and 2100 Navy—last January.” 
Vinson revealed that the overall —. 
ni! for 1945 originally sched- 
d for ,000,000,000 has been reduced 
$50,000,000,000 while the rate one year 
om now is scheduled for $40,000,000,000. 
mtially the tasks of the period ahead 
Will be to assure priority for munitions 
eduction, to prevent flight from war 
eduction and to maintain a strategic 
rg) for emergencies.” 


ontro 


tion aie maar the report 


| Rg lgas cag Resear fg Pe 
ted by cutbacks, Vinson believes that 
0v0 will be in the aircreft industry. 

‘It is estimated that at most 10% of the 


2 located in all other states 


Vinson's Recommendations Listed 
an outline of the general policies rec- 
1 nded by Vinson for guiding war 
. ction a Se include the 
owing statemen 
Se eerths will be ae in advance of 


merican Aviation for July 15, 


necks. War Manpower Commission will 
retain its authority to use its four basic 
powers when necessary: ceilings on em- 
ployment, labor referral, statements of 
availability and 48-hour week in some 
areas. 

To speed reconversion, Vinson en- 
dorsed the following changes in the tax 
structure: advance payment of refunds 
to which the corporate taxpayer is en- 
titled under existing laws, in order to 
provide businesses with additional work- 
ing capital now; raise the specific ex- 
cess-profits tax exemption from $10,000 
to $25,000 beginning in 1946 to encourage 
new and small businesses. 

Procedures Running Smoothly 

Vinson stated that cutback procedures 
have been running more smoothly than 
had been anticipated. The V-E Day cut- 
backs came through more gradually than 


locations: the week of June 2 to 9 PFC 
reviewed cutback proposals involving $1,- 


Of the $1,986 000,000 property declared 
surplus through May 31, fully $1,224,- 
000,000 is aircraft of which $70,000,000 has 

sold for $17,000,000; the rest is 
largely unsaleable. Stating that plant dis- 
posal is the most complex surplus prob- 
lem, Vinson said that what happens to 
the airframe, steel] and nonferrous metal 
affect the economy of the 


When VJ- comes, continued alloca- 
tion of a few commodities such as tin and 
necessary as well 

control and ration- 


1945. 


FEA Salvages $145,000,000 
Of Unsaleable Aircraft 


lease material (Grumman 
JRF-5) to other Government 


$ 4,650,500 
25,500,000 


Total Deliveries 
Aircraft under firm order, 
yet available for delivery .... 


30,150,500 

Approximate original cost to Gov- 
ernment «/ that total 

(sold to approximately 50 dif- 
ferent nationalities). 

Ordered Salvaged: 

1. Unsaleable aircraft 

2. +f mpage parts and acces- 


$60,000,000 
$110,415,055 


$145,674,021 
Saleable Inventory (at cost): 
Aircraft 


Total Galeable Inventory .. § 4,143,440 
Lend-lease returns not yet de- 


clared — (aircraft) 


Selective Service Asks 


That Deferments Be Cut 
Selective Service last fortnight issued 


a memoran asking government agen- 
cies responsible for war production and 
war supporting activities to reduce the 
number of outstanding —— of re- 
ae. ‘Sco deferment of registrants 18 

ro 

The des mons describes the condi- 
tions and procedures that have been es- 
tablished for the gradual reduction in the 
total number of certifications by govern- 
ment ies pursuant to the Selective 
Service director's request. 


Harry A. Harter Appointed 


Manager of East Coast AWPC 


Harry A. Harter was named operating 
general manager of the East Coast Air- 
craft War Production Council, effective 
July 1. He succeeds Clyde M. Vande- 
burg, who resigned to take , &, executive 
—- with an advertising firm 

will remain in the services 
of ae" council on a consultant and 
maintenance basis, however, and 
close the council's affairs at the end of 
the war. Pigs ac to his promotion, Harter 
—, two years as the council's 
ssistant general manager in charge of 
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700-Foot Contact Rule Provided 
By. CAB in New Part 60 Revision 


: of new Part 60 of the Civil 
Air Regulations (air traffic rules) to pro- 
vide for contact against the base of 
the clouds up to 700 feet instead of 1000 


The new air traffic rules are slated to 
become effective Aug. 1. The 1000-foot 
contact rule was provided in the revised 
Part 60 recently adopted and originally 
scheduled to have been effective July 1. 
The Board postponed effec: 


‘JHE CAB last fortnight modified the 
provisions 


the earlier 
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vision had not been circulated to the in- 
dustry before final action was taken. 
“On the basis of the views nted 
during this discussion, the has au- 
thorized these revisions, which seem to 
fulfill more completely the needs of both 
contact instrument flying at this 
time,” it was announced. 

The Board reserved the right to make 





Expected To Be For Pleasure 


Travel for pleasure and for family 
affairs accounted for 80 percent of 
overseas trips United States citizens 

war, Dr. Eliot G. Mears, pro- 
of international trade at Stanford 
Graduate School of Business, said in a 
recent. address. 
re args travel sources which o— 

tapped post-war American wor 
airways, Ak Sun Mears analyzed pass- 
port declarations by persons leaving the 

States, and Immigration Service 

classifications of 
coun: 


Ta 1268: the weld 49 percent of American 
citizens taking overseas trips gave pleas- 


iE 


‘wre as the reason; 32 percent cited famil 
affairs; 4 to 6 percent listed educa ; 


business, and employment 
reasons; 2 percent, professional ~ 
1 to 2 percent, missionaries and official 
business. 


Forty-six percent of alien visitors to 
the United States in 1938 were temporary 
visitors for pleasure; temporary visitors 
for business, 13 ; in continuous 
eee cee ee ee. Seen, SE eee 
Sodas F pereent:’ wadents ant 

5 percent; students and those 
Ree ars, on eve Criaer Sxipung Soutien, 
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and changing designs of aircraft may 
make necessary many modifications of the 
present regulations so that commercial 
and private flying will not be hampered 
by outmoded or excessive regulation.” 
Attending the June 26 discussion were 
the CAA, Army, Navy, Personal Aircraft 
Council, Aeronautical Traini i 


United Pilots and Mechanics Association, 
Air Line Pilots Association, Air Transport 
Association, Feeder Line Association, and 
Aircraft Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association. 


Maj. Schall Returns to CAA 


For Work in Foreign Field 


Major Richard Schall, AAF, has been 
released from active duty to resume his 
work with the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, where he is Chief, Foreign Op- 
erations Division. 

The Divisiori of Foreign Operations is 
part of the new CAA “Field Operations” 
office under A. S. Koch, assistant admin- 
istrator. Schall will organize the technical 
aspects of the foreign and international 
activities of the CAA in its expected post- 
war growth as U. S. airlines spread over 
the world. 

He was assigned to the Alaska wing of 
the Air Transport Command, to develop 
the operations along the inland and 
coastal routes, and later was assigned to 
England in the transport operations office, 
which operated the routes flown: during 
the war from Scotland to Sweden, and 
from England to Casablanca. Back again 
in the United States, he was assigned to 
Great Falls, Mont. where he was in 
charge of transition training of combat 
pilots to transport planes. 


Brittain, Kelley Join 
Liquidation Commisson 


James M. Brittain, general counsel of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, and Phelps Kelley, director of the 
Chicago Times vice president of 
Miehle Printing and Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, have joined the 
Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner and reported for duty with 
its European Hi . Brittain will 
be director of the Contract and Claims 
Division and Kelley will be Chief of the 
Operations Division. 


Use of Visual Aids Summarized 


The use of visual training aids in aviation 
education was summarized recently by John E. 
P. Morgan, executive director of the Aero- 

of 


cartoonist’s pen—pointing out what a job Walt 
Disney could do-with such a subject. 
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New York-London in 6 Hours? 


A British scientist recently pre- 
dicted that six-hour trips between 
New York and London will not be 
unusual in the future in planes 
powered by gas turbine engines. 

The prediction was made in a 
BBC broadcast by Dr. Roxbee Cox, 
chairman of the government-owned 
power jets company. He said the 
new engine also would eliminate 
vibration and make flying silent. 











AIAA Export Group 
For Airworthiness 


In Sales Abroad 


The Export Committee of the Aircraft 
Industries Association of America, Ine, 
in a meeting in New York last month, 
reaffirmed the wisdom of an earlier in- 
dustry recommendation that the Govern- 
ment should not permit sale of surplus 
aircraft abroad unless the equipment is 
first placed in an airworthy condition. 

Some actual sales under the Govern- 
ment surplus policy of “As is, where is,” 
have been made but actual transfer of 
the equipment to the new purchaser has 
not been accomplished, it was revealed 
The industry has made repeated recom- 
mendations to the Surplus Property Board 
that confidence in American aircraft can 
be developed and maintained only through 
some plan which assures the purchaser 
that the aircraft is airworthy, but SPB 
has maintained that it lacked both the 
means and the facilities for accomplish- 
ing this purpose or for seeing that aircraft 
is kept in an airworthy condition once 
it is put in operation by a foreign pur- 
chaser. 

Members of the Export Committee ex- 
pressed most of their concern over pro- 
spective sales to smaller countries which 
do not have regulations pertaining to air- 
worthiness or safety. They foresaw acci- 
dents, delays in getting replacement parts, 
and generally bad service as all con- 
tributing to a situation which may tend 
to discredit the American product and in- 
fluence adversely future export sales 
abroad. 

Six New York bankers were inter- 
viewed during the meeting and all af 
them felt that financing of export sales 
of aircraft was in the same relative posi- 
tion as export financing on all manu- 
factured products. From these expres- 
sions, the Export committee came to the 
conclusion that only Congress, through 
legislation such as the reciprocal trade 
agreements, the Bretton Woods Monetary 
agreement and repeal of the Johnson Act, 
can remedy a situation which stems from 
the low dollar balance held by foreign 
countries, 





B-17 For School Purposes 


A B-l17 Flying Fortress, veteran of many 
bombing missions over Europe, was delivered 
to the Williamsport, Pa., Technical Institute 
June 20 by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for uSe as & ground aeronautical laboratory. 
The Williamsport school is the first in the 
United States to receive a surplus war craft 
for non-flight use under the RFO’s recently 
launched .educational distribution program. 
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ABOARD THE CARRIER they call this man the “rainmaker.” 
He’s an Aerographer ... his important job is forecasting 
the weather. Important? Put yourself in a tight little cockpit 



































OUT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST PETROLEUM LABORATORIES 
have come aviation fuels and lubricants specially developed 
to match the spectacular performance, to meet the critical 
demands, of the Allies’ great fighting planes. Esso aviation 
gasoline,currently being supplied to one out of every five Allied 
planes, is made in many grades to meet every standard 
test for volatility, vapor pressure, corrosion and gum, storage 
stability and knock rating. 

The war years have added a great recent store of knowledge 
to our 40 years of aviation research... assuring you that 
“you can depend on Esso products”... now and in the 
brighter tomorrows to come. 


watching the carrier deck drop away as you head for a 
cloud-banked horizon lugging a couple of explosive calling 1 
cards in your bomb racks. Would you want the risk of 
unknown weather conditions added to the hazards of a job 
like that? 

Very lives depend upon the technical skill of tens of 
thousands of such trained technicians in our Armed Forces. 
Men like this who have serviced flying, and those who 
have themselves flown in this war, are destined to add their 


Ye == great store of knowledge and experience to the bright 
_ — future of America’s peacetime aviation industry. 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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‘Sila’ Makes First Stockholm-to-N ew York Test Flight 


Converted Boeing B-17 
Used on 3800-Mile Trip 


but no initial flight was 
made 

Canada was made pos- 
sible terms of an agreement recently 
concl between the Swedish and Ca- 
nadian bringing into im- 
mediate effect the transit agreement de- 
veloped at the Conference. 
Tore H. Nilert, ’s U. S. repre- 
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one of these in operation in August. 


Brisbane May Be Major Terminal 


bane, was eclipsed for many years by its 
neighbor, Archerfield, where Qantas estab- 
lished its headquarters. However during 
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ode racao Term Curacao, capital of the Netherlands West Indies, 
M | of Cu T inal— main base of K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines’ 
Caribbean operations and regular stopping place of Pan American Airways’ service between 
Miami and Venezuela, soon will boast one of the finest airport terminals in that area. The 
building, under construction at Hato Airport, will cost more than $250,000. It was designed 
by the Curacao Public Works Department in close consultation with K.L.M. and Pan Am. 





moved to the north, observers believe that 
Eagle Farm will be made available for civilian 
use as a terminal both for domestic routes 
and international services across the Pacific. 


Changes in Argentina 


Vice-Commodore Richardo P. Olmedo has 
resigned from the position of director of Civil 
Aviation and started up his new duties as 


Aviation is Dr. Enrique 
A. D. Ferriera, professor of Finance and 
counsellor in the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Corboda and director of the Com- 
munications and Transportation Institute of 
the University. 


Varig Gets Subsidy 


President Getulio Vargas of Brazil has 
signed a decree granting annual subsidy of 
4,200,000 Cruzeiros ($214,000 U. S.) to Viacao 
Aerea Rio Grandense (Varig). This airline 
has its headquarters in Port Alegre, and oper- 
ates in the southern part of Brazil with a 
route to Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Lade to Extend South 


Capt. Alberto Gallegos Luque, director-gen- 
eral of Posts and Telegraphs, who has just 
returned to Buenos Aires from a trip to the 
southern part of Argentina, has announced that 
a definite decision has been made to extend 
next month the route of Linea Aerea al 
Sudoeste (LASO), the southern division of 
Lineas Aereas del stado (LADE), from Esquel 
to Chubut. 


Red Aerea Mexicana Gets Permits 


On March 6, the Mexican Department of 
Civil Aeronautics authorized a new company, 
Red Aerea Mexicana, S. A. to operate cargo- 
only services on two routes. The first, covered 
by cargo experimental permit No. 284, is 
Mexico City-Oaxac-Ixtepec-Tuxtla Gutierrez- 
Tapachula, on which Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion now offers full public services. The 
second, covered by cargo experimental per- 
mit No. 285, is Mexico City-Zihuatanejo. 





Inter-American Defense Board Tour 

A subcommittee of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board is now making an eight-day sur- 
vey tour of military aviation facilities in 
Central America and the Caribbean Area. This 
is ome phase of the air organization of the 
Western Hemisphere and its possibilities for 
development ef an embracing study being con- 
ducted with the full cooperation ef the 2 
American republics. Each nation has agreed 
to open its airfields for inspection by the 
committee. 


Lockheed Offers Saturn in S. A. 

Various Argentine and Brazilian aircraft- 
importing firms report that Lockheed repre- 
sentatives in South America have offered a 
Saturn-type plane which is locally consid- 
ered to be one of the most suitable for 
regional airline services in that area. Among 
the airlines that have received such offers 
are Dodero, Aeroposta, NAB, Varig and others 
now using German aircraft. 


Flying-Boats to Argentina 

A group of executives of the Brazilian air- 
line, Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont, has been 
in Buenos Aires and held several discussions 
with Argentine Government officials on the 
possibility of establishing a filying-boat service 
between Rio and Buenos Aires. It is under 
stood that the Brazilian Government will offer 
no objections to such a service but the attl- 
tude of the Argentine Government is no 
known. 


Brazil Builds More Trainers 

The Brazilian airplane factory “Companhia 
Nacional de Aviacao” has delivered three new 
training planes to air clubs in Belem do Par 
and Santos. Since it began operations stv- 
eral years ago, this factory has turned out 
527 training planes for private flying clubs @ 
Brazil, and is now reported to be making 
exportation of their product 


Pluna Plans to Enter Brazil 
According to information received from 
Senor Jose Maria Pena, Uruguayan director 
of Civil Aviation, Pluna, S. A., 
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When globe-trotters can write... 












their own ticket 





Already taking shape, on the drawing boards and in the laboratories of 
those who serve aviation, are new planes and better instruments for 
the global routes of the coming air age. Western Electric, you may be 
sure, is now planning communications and other electronic equipment 
to lead the way. 





Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep all you buy! 


>= Western Electric S| 


RADIO AND OTHER ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR A WORLD ON WINGS 












——_INTERNATIONAL—_—— 
U.S. Reported Ready to Return 


Canadian Bases to Government 


recently formed with 
private capital to take over the operation of 
rendered 


services 
eaten te See ten Rene BA 


Airport for Warsaw 
The age gee ers of me Polish 
Ministry of Industry and Shipping has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a cen- 
tral airport at Warsaw. It will serve both the 
proposed Polish domestic network and Euro- 
pean trunk routes. The field will cover 2,530 
acres and include four main runways vary- 
ing in length from 9,150 to 10,700 feet and 
auxiliary runways. Terminal facilities 
will be located at the center of the field in 


forms for transit passengers. Underground 
will be I¢cated a railroad station, bus terminal 
and parking facilities for taxis and private 
cars. 

New Services 

An air route between Paris and Nice has 
been started on the basis of three round 
trips per week. Extensions are planned from 


first Lancaster is expected before the end 
of the year. The industry has also produced 
nearly 3,000 engines. 


Moscow-Prague Service 

On May 24, airline passenger services were 
inaugurated on the route Moscow-Minsk-War- 
saw-Dresden-Prague. This is the first public 
service on this route since June, 1941. On 
the route Moscow-Warsaw-Berlin regular 
services were opened on May 20. 


BOAC to Get 22 Sunderlands 

Twenty-two Sunderland flying boats are to 
be converted for use by British Overseas Air- 
ways . 18 in its own shops and 4 
by Short’s, the manufacturer. They will be 
used for both day and night flying, particularly 
on the route to India, where the average 
scheduled speed between stops will be 165 
miles per hour. 


British Transport In Production 


Britain's 110-ton 
“Brabazon 


Dominion Has No Plan 
Yet for Use of Them 


By Austin F. Cross 
(American Aviation’s Canadian Correspondent) 


TTAWA—The United States is about 

to turn over its air bases in Canada to 
the Dominion goverament, Ottawa hears, 
thro American sources. Nothing of- 
ficial come from the Mackenzie King 
government — Ss but it is undersiood that 
it is as good as done. 

Whede aix. badder tinwe, ‘in 0: pence, been 
bought and paid for by Canada. To shut 
the mouths of isolationists and other ig- 
noramuses, paid United States 
the sum of $27,500,000 in round figures 
for five air bases. Originally the —— 
icans sank 34 millions into these landing 
fields. While not utilized to the extent 
they might have been, they constituted, 
as Canadian officials have said “a useful 
bit of insurance” in the war. Like the 
Alaska Highways and the Canol pipeline, 
both of which dwindled enormously in 
value and utility after the fall of the 
Aleutians, these northern air bases ceased 
to be important when it was found that 
more direct routes across the Atlantic 
were at least as safe and infinitely more 


Originally, the Canadians built a fair 
share of the airbase at The Pas, Manischa, 
but Uncle Sam invested sums in other 
airfields as follows: Churchill, $9,000,000; 
Southampton Island $8,000,000; Frobisher 
Bay, $8,000,000 and Fort Chimo, $9,000,- 
000. This totals 34 millions and Canada 
bought everything usable for $27,500,000. 

Canada has few plans yet for the use 
of these air bases, because, it is deemed 
that there are far more important things 
to settle, with a J war still far 
from won, then to decide what to do about 
sub-Arctic air bases. 

By comparison with urgent matters, 
the disposal of these tundra fields seems 
almost academic. 

The fact is that’some of them are going 
to be used ultimately in the development 
of the country. Canada feels that the 
Arctic is hers and is quite a responsibility. 
For instance, every year Hudson 
Bay steamer Nascopie, chartered by the 
Dominion government, sails north to a 
point within 600 miles of the North Pole 
itself. It services the mission stations, 
brings in Mounted Police, takes out clergy, 
brings radio parts for convents, carries 
food, hospital supplies, furs and in gen- 
eral keeps the Arctic alive. But the Nas- 
copie can only go once a year and it 
takes weeks to get into, and out of, the 
Arctic on her. Yet with airports closer 
to the northlands, it would be a matter 
of hours rather than weeks to get sup- 
plies and personnel in and out. 

Once more, Canada is expanding. In 
1905, she created out of four northwest 
territories, the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Now gold has been dis- 
covered at Yellow Knife, N.W.T., the 
Yukon is opened up once more, and even 
Great Bear Lake is the scene of pitch 
blend operations. Multiply all this and 
you see, in the next quarter century, an 
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enormous development up there in the 
rim of the Arctic which can only be served 
by air. 

The Arctic policy is under rigid re- 
examination and new, more progressive 
schemes are afoot. Closer liaison with 
remote Indian tribes, wards always of 
the King, is desired. It goes without 
saying then, that even the remote air- 
fields can be used, if indeed not on the 
same scale as built by the Americans 

Doubtless some of them will dovetail 
into commercial air schemes and it is 
just such remote fields as these that are 
to be allowed to be bases for private com- 
panies. The government wants the trunk 
lines but all these feeders are to remain 
in the hands of private firms. Then the 
Royal Canadian Air Force may want land- 
ing rights here too and the chances are 
that a certain amount of patrol work will 
be done from the bases. They will, in 
short, be integrated into a continental 
defense scheme. 

The new air bases then will fill a num- 
ber of purposes, mostly unstated. But 
that Canada can use them, there is no 
doubt. After the fire is out, you some- 
times forget about the firemen. People 
now look at them and wonder why they 
were built. But this continent had a 
pretty bad scare, along about the time 
Kiska had fallen; Pearl Harbor was a 
shambles and Singapore was lost. We 
couldn’t overlook a bet then. We didn't 
Now United States has been reimbursed 
in great measure, Canada has paid her 
part and the big fields await their new 
role as outposts of an expanding civiliza- 
tion. 


State Department Answers 
Critics Regarding Leases 


Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew has answered published criticisms 
that the U. S. government allegedly had 
failed to obtain long-term leases to areas 
in Newfoundland where extensive mili- 
tary and naval installations, including air- 
fields, were constructed 

Grew said that action on these matters 
had been taken as early as 1940 in a 
exchange of notes between the British 
Ambassador and the U. S. Secretary af 
State. These notes formed the basis for 
the leases of British areas in the westerm 
hemisphere to the U. S. for a 99-year @ 
exchange for 50 over-age destroyers. 

It was stated at that time, Grew said, 
that the grant of leases covering areas Mm 
Newfoundland and Bermuda would be 
given freely and without consideration. 
Negotiations for the latter leases were 
begun about the same time. 

A 99-year lease on the lands originally 
acquired in Newfoundland for United 
States Military and Naval bases wa 
signed on June 14, 1941, and a supple- 
mentary lease for additional lands was 
signed on July 14, 1942. The site of the 
airfield was included in these areas. 
Further details are printed in Executive 
Agreement Series, Number 235, issued i 
1942. 
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serving today’s flyers better 
--- building better grqund service for tomorrow 


Yes, quality unlimited!’ ‘That is the goal which 
keeps General Aviation Tires always ahead of 
the field in quality, safety and durability. 
That aim, also, is a prime force helping to 
build a nation-wide network of the best in 
ground facilities. For where Generals are sold, 
ground service and facilities, too, measure 
up to the dest .. . to 


an unlimited high 











in efficiency and 
completeness. 

When the General 
Tire Sign marks an 
airport, flyers bave 
confidence. Because, 
General's Aviation 
Distributors select air- 


Unitized Landing 
and Auxiliary Wheels 
—In Matched Sets! 


KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 


port retailers of General Tires. by strictest 
service standards. 


Airport service operators are helped to meet 
these standards by the General Distributors’ 
complete aviation supplies which eliminate the 
need for costly airport stocks. Thus, operators’ 
funds are released for expansion of improved 
ground service facilities. 

[ven during this war, General has supported 
this policy by producing continually improved 
General Aviation Tires and related products 
. . . by maintaining strategically located Dis- 
tributor stocks coast-to-coast — to ease the air- 
ports’ burden—and by promoting constant ad- 
vancement in ground service for today’s and 
tomorrow’s flying public. 

AVIATION DIVISION 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 





















being operated: 
Dethi-Jodphur-Karachi, two round trips 
weekly, with DOC-2 ‘ 
Delhi-Allahabad-Calcutta, four round trips 


ridge, managing director, recently was 
in the United States to negotiate for ad- 


ditional flying uipment, probably in 
the DC-3 class. company likes U, S. 
and is well satisfied with its 

~3s and Beechcrafts. 


INA now has 14 pilots, all Indians, but 
could use 25. There are nine wireless 
operators, an engineering staff of 300, in- 
cluding a large number of licensed en- 
gineers, skilled mechanics and special 
craftsmen, and a traffic staff of 250. 

The crew on the larger equipment con- 
sists of a pilot, co- radio operator, 
~~ =f gomaeed (on long runs) and a 


An unusual condition prevails among 
the pilots. Most of them are men of in- 
dependent means——one is a an- 
other a former judge, some wealthy land- 
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——1INTERNATIONAL—— 
Indian National Flying 


owners—and they fly because they like it. 
~~ air superintendent, a 
veteran pilot who has flown for Canadian 
Airways, United Air Lines and Imperial 
Airways, is high in his praise of the In- 
dian pilots. They handle airplanes well 
a are unerring navigators, he states. 
The pilots’ ability is reflected in the safety 
record. In 12 years, the company has not 
killed a passenger. The only fatality was 
a pilot, taking a plane up on a test hop. 

A co-pilot with INA receives Rs. 800 
to 900 monthly ($240 to $270), while a 
pilot is paid Rs. 1,400 ($420). Co-pilots 
must have at least 1,000 hours, pilots 
2,500 hours before joining the company. 
Very little of this is twin-engined time. 
however. 

INA’s aircraft utilization is not particu- 
larly high, but this is because operations 
and maintenance are hampered by dust, 
heat and rain. The DC-3s average about 
2,000 hours’ flying per year—about 5.5 
hours daily, while the other planes aver- 
age less. The Rapides, for example, do 
about 1,000 hours a year. The company 
hopes to be able to increase this utiliza- 

fter the war. 

INA’s 


the U. S. airlines. Delhi-Bombay, for ex- 
ample, is Rs. 175 ($52.50), or about 7.3c 
per mile. Freight and excess baggage 
on the same 711-mile route costs 24c per 


Ticket offices of the company are neat 
and well run, and passenger service is 
well handled. No hot meals are served 
aloft—as INA hopes to do after the war— 
but light refreshments are carried. On 
the Delhi-Madras route, for example, the 
traffic manual calls for six dozen sand- 
wiches, one eight-pint flask of coffee, 
and ‘six quart” bottles” of ‘drinking -water. 
Three dozen sandwiches, one six-pint 
flask of coffee and three quart bottles of 
drinking water are provided for the crew. 

INA is the principal agent in India for 
British Ovefseas Airways Corporation and 
is in charge of BOAC’s commercial and 
traffic organization at all trans-Indian 
stations—Karachi, Jodphur, Raj Samand, 
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Delhi, Gwalior, Allahabad and Calcutta 
After the war, INA hopes to operaté 
in addition to its present services, rout 
to Burma, China and Malaya. It will u 
planes of about the size of the DC-@ 
which is as large as India will need 
at least five years. Passenger fares 
not be materially reduced—they will 
about one and one-half times first- 
air-conditioned rail travel. 

Directors of INA are Sir Homi Meh 
of Bombay, chairman; A. F. T. Cambrid 
managing director, who is with Go 
Brothers, New Delhi; Sir Shri Ram, 
Delhi; Rai Bahadur Lala Gopaldas, 
Lahore; A. H. Bhiwandiwalla, of Bombaj 
A. Duguid, of Govan Brothers, Delhi; 
H. Heape, of Calcutta; M, A, Ispahani, 
Calcutta, and Rao Bahadur Rao Ram 
Narpat Singh, who is Minister-in-Waiti 
in Jodphur. 

Other officials are R. Bradshaw, tral 
manager; A. I. Richardson, air superif 
tendent; Biren Mukerji, operations 
ager, and J. Maynard, chief of mainte 


nance. 
ERIC BRAMLEY 
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Aerovan— Ore of the most versatile aircraft yet produced, the Aerovan wat © 

Miles " designed as a light military freighter, with a payload of one ton. 

Now being adapted for use in peacetime, it is expected to be used as a freighter, passenger 

carrier, an aerial shop, ambulance, or a flying caravan. It has a range of 459 miles end 
running costs are about 5.9 U. S. cents a mile. 
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The Navy's swift conquest of the South, Central and 





Far Pacific has been paced and accelerated by the 
Naval Air Transport Service. 
Critically needed supplies, replacements, personnel 


and mail have been carried to the most distant bases 


of operation in less than 72 hours by PB2Y Coronado, 


PBM Mariner and the PB2M Mars flying boats. 

The stiff schedules operated by the NATS on the world's 
longest overwater routes have demonstrated the 
dependability of such exclusive Curtiss features as 
Automatic Synchronization, Reverse Thrust and 


erosion resistant Hollow Steel Blades. 
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GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


that plane you gave up for VICTORY 


Cruising in excess of three hundred miles per 
hour along the routes of the leading airlines, 
the dependable DC-6 will be ready soon to 
take you anywhere over land or sea, with 
comfort, speed, economy and assurance be- 
yond anything you have ever imagined. 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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War-Born ‘Cruzeiro’ Now Services 
All of Lufthansa, Condor Routes 


Vargas, Aranha Reputed 
To Have Backed Airline 


(By American Apviation’s South American 
Correspondent) 
The last of a series of two articles on the 
struggle for a reorganization of commercial 
aviation in South America. 


be STRANGULATION of Deutsche 
Lufthansa and Condor in Brazil gave 
several capitalists (among them. are re- 
puted to be President Vargas and his 
former Foreign Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha) an opportunity of acquiring the 
German equipment and installations and 
operating it for their own account under 
the name of “Servicios Aereos Cruzeiro 
do Sul, Ltda.” At first there was some 
question as to whether “Cruzeiro” would 
be able to obtain U. S. high octane gas, 
especially as the transition from “Con- 
dor” to “Cruzeiro” was not complete. 
But Vargas is reported to have per- 
suaded President Roosevelt during their 
historic Natal Conference that the new 
company had nothing to de with the 
old: that it was a one h per cent 
Brazilian affair and as such merited U. S. 


gas. 

Simultaneously, similar plans were 
being hatched in Argentina by the then 
Director-General of Civil Aeronautics, 
Dr. Samuel Bosch, who was hoping to 
be able to form an Argentine-Brazilian 
company to exploit the Condor installa- 
tions and equipment. When the idea 
was put up to Vargas, he not only op- 
posed the plan, but demanded the im- 
mediate delivery of several Condor planes 
which were grounded in Argentina. Con- 
dor had registered the planes in Brazil, 
thus giving the new Brazilian company 
nominal claim to them. 


Ends in Compromise 

A diplomatic battle ensued and was 
finally ended in a compromise: Argentina 
would return the Condor planes grounded 
in her territory, and Brazil would turn 
over to Argentina a new JU-52 which the 
Germans had managed to get across to 
Brazi] in a blockade-runner. That plane 
is now being used by Aeroposta Argen- 
tina. But Brazil got the better of the 
deal. She has a fairly. important inter- 
national operation; .Argentina has not. 

War-born Cruzeiro is servicing all the 
routes previously operated by Lufthansa 
and Condor in Brazil. In fact, there is 
little or no more room for its expansion 
within Brazil. The next move, therefore, 
will be for it to expand over the routes 
formerly operated by Lufthansa and be- 
yond these probably to the Canal Zone 
and the United States mainland. No 
doubt Cruzeiro, together with Panair do 
Brasil, will be the first Brazilian com- 
panies to request permission to operate 
to the United States. Cruzeiro at pres- 
ent has only one international route; the 
Rio-Buenos Aires line. However, the 
company is already making active plans 
to prolong the route across to Santiago 
de Chile, thereby duplicating Lufthansa’s 
old operation. 

Active Cruzeiro is also Hoping soon to 
expand in other directions. It has entered 
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into nevotiations with the Venezuelan 
Government and has also been in touch 
with the Peruvian Government for the 
cperation of a service from Rio to Lima 
by way of Iquitos—thereby duplicating 
the recently-inaugurated Panagra-Panair 
route. These latter negotiations, how- 
ever, were fruitless because Brazil] re- 
fused to grant reciprocal rights to Peru’s 
Linea Aerea Nacional. 

Chile’s Linea Aerea Nacional (LAN) 
operated by the army air command, has 
made at strides in domestic routes, 
over ich it has a monopoly, and has 
succeeded in obtaining several Lockheed 
Lodestars from the United States, where 
other airlines have failed. 
ambitious plans for expansion abroad. 
Its first expansion into the international 
field will probably be to Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 


In spite of the recent publication of a 
Government Decree laying down the coun- 
try’s aviation policy, the situation in Ar- 
gentina is still far from clear. While seem- 
ingly categoric in some aspects, the new 
decree-law is so vague in others that it is 
open to many interpretations. As the 
wording of the decree-iaw has been 
drawn up by the present “de facto” Gov- 
ernment, it will eventually have to be 
submitted to an elected Congress for rati- 
fication. So that there is no telling 
whether it is to be a permanent, un- 
changeable instrument or whether it is 


INTERNATIONAL—— 


liable to revision and complete change 
in the future. 

Basically, the new measure eliminates 
all foreign participation, in whatever 
form, from domestic services in Ar- 
gentina, and will only allow Argen‘ine 
private commercial enterprise to enier 
the aviation picture provided it does so 
in association with the government, by 
means of “mixed” companies. Foreign 
companies will be given landing rights 
in Argentina, but only on a reciprocal 


Aeroposta Argentina is the only ex- 
istent commercia] enterprise in the Ar- 
gentine aviation picture. The other two 
domestic airlines in the coun'ry LASO 
(Lineas Aereas Sudoeste) and LANE 
(Lineas Aereas Noreste) are operated by 
the army air command under a joint 
organization known as LADE (Linees 
Aereas del Estado). The writing is al- 
ready on the wall that LADE is to be 
the Argentine monopoly, and that if any 
other lineas are to exist—always in con- 
junction with the State—they will only 
get the crumbs that fall from the LADE 
banquet table. 

Following the Chicago International Air 
Conference, many South American na- 
tions are worried about a possible joint 
program on the part of the United States 
and Great Britain in the exploitation of 
air services in this part of the world. 

While the very opposite—open competi- 
tion between the U. S. and Britain—might 
occur, the South American nations are 
on the watch for signs of joint airline 
operations or understandings in this part 
of the world, and want to be able to 
fashion their policy to meet such a con- 
tingency. Indicative of this line of think- 





TCA Makes Use of Agreement— 


continental route through United States territory when 
iations were concluded with the United States Civil Aero- 
e-em at Milwaukee and Minneapolis for 

Northwest Airlines for radio coverage, 


north of the Great Lakes. Ne 


nautics Administration for rights to use the 


Agreements have been made 





Trans-Canade Air Lines is one of the first 
airlines in the world to make use of the Jransit 
Agreement evolved at the international Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago last winter. 
This company has been authorized to operate the Windsor-Winnipeg segment of its trans- 


conditions preclude flying 


fuelling stops. 

refuelling and passenger service. Customs and immigration matters have been arranged with 

the appropriate authorities in both countries. No traffic will be originated or terminated in 
the United States. 
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——IN TERNATIONAL 
Vickers Viking, 27-Passenger Monoplane 
Which Cruises at 210 mph, In Production 


ing were made at the Con- 
ference to form a Latin American Bloc. 
These attempts failed for several 
reasons. In the first place, Brazil and 
Chile were not too certain that such a 
sure Hf those two countries decided to 
work together. relations o 
Brazil and Chile with the other Latin 
American nations were cold and aloof 


British plans for ex- 
- pansion Latin America. 
Another delegate declared that the idea 
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British pores we thd Ay 
(BLAIR), formed by com- 
panies with BOAC’s participation, is des- 
tined to be a e for 





|= VICKERS VIKING, a 27-passenger 
low midwing monoplane previously 
designated only as the VC-1, is now in 
production at Vickers-Armstrongs, and is 
expected to be flying this year. The new 
airliner will have a cruising speed of 
210 mph, and is designed to operate over 
ranges up to 1,500 miles with maximum 
payload. 

British sources emphasize that the 
Viking is not a stop gap, but a modern 
airliner expected to give a minimum of 
15,000 hours service. 

Two models are planned—a standard 
and a deluxe. The former will carry 27 
passengers and the latter 21. Provision is 





The Viking 


made for a flight crew of two and a hos- 
tess, but accommodation for a third crew 
member will be available at the option 
of the operator. 

The fuselage is of all-metal, stressed- 
skin construction; and in present form 
the wings and tail surfaces are of the 

tic type used in the Wellesley and 


We bombers. The i gear 
is retractable with pneumatic brakes at 
each main wheel unit. Engine-driven 


auxiliaries supply both hydraulic power 


3,350 hp at takeoff. Maximum cruising 
speed is at 58 percent of maximum power, 
and Vickers is now quoting 62 and 455 
ton-milles per gallon respectively for still 
air ranges of 1,000 and 1,500 miles. Fuel 
capacity is 750 gals. in wing and nacelle 
tanks, giving a maximum range of 1,500 
miles at 210 mph at 10,000 ft. Cruising 
consumption is 106 gals./hr. 

The Viking has a span of 89 ft. 3 in, 
overall length of 62 ft. 10 in., and overall 
height of 19 ft. 7 in. The wheel track is 
22 ft. 11 in., wheel base 32 ft. 8 in., and 
wing area including flaps and ailerons 882 
sq. ft. Take-off weight is 34,000 Ibs. and 
normal ,landing weight 31,000 lbs. Wing 
loading is 38.5 lbs./sq. ft. 

On take-off, the new airliner requires 
only 2,550 ft. to clear a 50 ft. obstacle 
and but eight minutes to climb to 10,000 
fr. Single engine performance is said to 
be outstanding. If one engine fails on 
take-off with full load after critical speed 
is reached, the aircraft can continue to 
climb, with the remaining engine at maxi- 
mum take-off power, at a rate of 38 
ft./min., and will clear 30 ft. in 4,740 ft 
If the failure occurs before critical speed 
is reached, the brakes can be applied and 
the aircraft brought to a halt in 5,100 ft 
from the start of the take-off run. Level 
flight can be maintained with critical en- 
gine inoperative and the remaining en- 
gine not exceeding maximum cruising 
power, and with takeoff power on the re- 
mining engine, the aircraft will climb at 
330 ft./min. at 5,000 ft. 

The passenger cabin of the Viking és 
30 ft. long, and has 6 ft. 7 in. headroom 
Individual seats are provided for all pas- 
sengers, and each will have a reading 
lamp, ash tray, magazine pocket and cool 
air supply. Special devices are provided 
to reduce vibration and prevent drum- 
ming of the fuselage shell. There are 
toilet and buffet facilities at the rear of 
the passenger cabin, and a 300 cu. ft 
capacity mail, baggage and cargo com- 
partment runs the length of the fuselage 
under the cabin floor. 

The crew’s cockpit will accommodate 
two pilots and a radio operator, with the 
former having dual flight controls and 
common engine controls located betwee 
them. An unusual feature is the control 
column which is mounted well forward 
of the instrument panel and connected ® 
the wheel by an extension shaft to give 
greater freedom of action to the pilot 
legs. 





of the resolutions of the 
ference, and consequently may be instru- 
mental in delaying the ratification of the 


agreement. 

Along general lines, the development 
of commercial aviation in South America 
after the war will have to abide by the 
following broad provisions: 

1) Domestic traffic is reserved exclusively 
for native or State-controlled or owned air- 
lines. 

2) Foreign capital participation in domestic 
airlines will no longer be allowed. 

3) International airlines are allowed con- 
siderable freedom of action, although some 
South American countries are anxious to con- 
trol rates from points within those countries. 


4) Some South American countries claim the ‘ 
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right to put observers aboard internation# 
aircraft in order to assure that prescribe 
routes are followed over their territory. 

5) In some cases the formation of airline 
with foreign capital will be allowed, if sua 
airlines will ply international routes. Nationd 
interests, however, must control 51 per cent a 
the stock. 

6) Pick-up services are to be reserved # 
domestic companies. 

7) Importation of equipment will be und@ 
strict State control. 

While interference with internatio 
airlines is not serious, the general 
dency towards it is increasing. 
countries are already claiming the right 
to fix the routes to be flown by inte 
national carriers over their territory with 
out taking into consideration the eco 
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All over the world. ..from the mud- 
caked European fields to sun-baked air- 
strips in southern Burma. . . Federal 


Instrument Landing Systems are “bringing 
em in”. . . on the beam. 


Bombers, pursuit ships, night-fighters, 
transports . .. American, Canadian, British, 
Russian . . . ships wearing all the colors of 
the Allies ... coming in on this “pathway 


to earth”, day and night, through the 
toughest kinds of flying weather. 


This is the instrument landing equipment 
that Federal developed over more than ten 
years of intensive research . . . and which 
has set the standard for aerial navigation 
equipment in all parts of the world. 


For the coming “age of the air”. . . see 
Federal first for the finest in aerial-navi- 
gation and communications equipment. 


Newark 1, N. J. 











omy factor and the need of such car- 
to shorten their routes insofar as 
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France officials are expec 
America before long, according to Paris 
reports. 

There may be three newcomers into the 
field: SILA (Swedish), Iberia (Spanish) 


and a joint Brazilian-Portuguese com- 
pany, with capital that will be predomi- 
nantly Brazilian. These airlines will be 


granted permission +o land in Brazil, but 
will be subject to the closest possible con- 
trol, and all their ground personnel will 


confronted with a situ- 
ation that will be comple‘ely new to them 
and strikingly different from that which 
existed before September 1, 1939. 

Great interest is being evidenced in the 
future of aviation in South erica. It 
of course, be influen greatly by 
the future world economic picture, and 
upon that will depend whether aviation in 
this part of the world becomes completely 
State-owned; whether there will be only 
partial Government control, or whether 
private enterprise will be given complete 
freedom. 


i 


Will the Chicago resolutions be ratified, 
or will another international aviation con- 
ference be necessary? The reaction of 
most aviation circles in South America is 
somewhat pessimistic. The 


Air Mail Postage to Cuba 
Reduced 2c Per Half-Ounce 


mail to the Naval Base, Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba is to eight cents 
Air mail to Russia is reduced from 70c 


—_ INTERNATIONAL _ 


PAA Proposes Simple Procedure 
To Speed Up Handling of Visas 


System Calls for Use of 


Registration Certificate 
By A.sert G. SWEETSER 


pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS has pre- 
pared comments and recommendations 
for a simplified system of procedures to 
speed the handling of customs and pas- 
senger travel requirements in _ inter- 
national air transportation. ‘ 

PAA’s proposed system embraces 
use of an International Registration Cer- 
tificate which would be issued on a stand- 
ard form by a designated police author- 
The need 


Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion prepared at the Chicago Conference. 

There are several United States govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the prob- 
lem of simplifying customs procedures 
and passenger trave? requirements. Among 
them are the Bureau of Customs, the 
rave and Naturalization Service, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the De- 
partment of State, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Pan American has made the more com- 
plete study, however, based on the air- 
line’s long experience in commercial in- 
ternational air transportation. The PAA 
plan would benefit not only individual 
travelers, but also all carriers engaged 
in international transportation, including 
U. S. and foreign airlines, and steamship 
lines of every nationality. 

The International Registration Certifi- 
cate would serve as the basis on which 
the passport, visas, entry and exit per- 
mits and the many other documents 
needed to support these three basic 
travel control documents would be issued. 
On the Certificate would appear all the 
personal data required in the applica- 
tions for the basic travel documents, thus 
making the Certificate in effect a master 





Westland Welkin Designed 


For High Altitude Flying 


First details on the Westland Welkin, 
a new RAF single-seat fighter, have just 
been revealed by the British Ministry of 
Information. The Welkin is described as 
a twin-engined aircraft with a range of 
1,500 miles and a top speed of about 385 
mph. It is powered by two Rolls-Royce 
Meriin engines, each developing more 
than 1,650 hp, and driving four-bladed 
DeHavilland propellers. 

The new ship is designed for high alti- 
tude operation, and has a pressurized 
cabin, the supercharger for which is 
driven by the port engine. This is the 
second Allied pursuit type yet announced 
with a pressurized cockpit, and the first 
pressurized pursuit with convenitional 


engines, the only other announced to 
date being we P-80 Shooting Star. 
The We is a mid-wing monoplane 


with a single fin and rudder and the tail 
plane set well up. It has a span of 70 


ft., overall length of 40 ft. 6 in., and over- 
all height of 15 ft. 9 in. Design gross 
weight is 17,500 lbs. Armament includes 
four 20 mm. cannon situated in the nose. 
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visas application authenticated by a recog- 
nized agency. 

The data would include personal and 
family history and background, physical 
description, nationality, place of residence, 
photographs and fingerprints. The is- 
suing agency would retain all supporting 
evidence such as birth certificate or nat- 
uralization papers, police certificate, mar- 
riage certificate, evidence of financial re- 
sources, personal references, photographs, 
business contract of employment or as- 
signment, etc. 

An individual wishing to travel abroad 
would present his credentials to the near- 
est office or representative of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation (if that were 
the agency designated in the United 
States), and receive the Certificate, which 
could not be altered but which could be 
reproduced. He would then apply for 
his passport by mail, or at a passport 
office if he were located in a large city. 
The passport and Certificate would then 
be forwarded by mail to the airline or 
steamship company office at the depart- 
ure point, where the: Certificate would 
be reproduced, and visas obtained. 

The traveller would be ready to em- 
bark on his journey with no further per- 
sonal annoyances such as having to 
spend three weeks in New York or some 
other city getting the necessary visas. He 
would have to carry only his passport to 
prove his identity, the appropriate visas 
to show his eligibility to enter each coun- 
try, his International Registration Certi- 
ficate to prove that his personal docu- 
ments have been authenticated as satis- 
factory, and extra copies of the Certi- 
ficate to be given to the authorities of 
each country in which a stop is made. 
The last would eliminate the need for 
making out six copies of the informa- 
tion forms now required by almost all 
countries. It is this lengthy process of 
passenger checking that delay: inter- 
national flights for many hours at cer- 
tain intermediate points, that are really 
only fueling stops. 


Lancaster ‘Aries’ Completes 
2nd Round Trip Polar Flight 


The converted Lancaster bomber Aries, 
flying laboratory of the R.AF., has re- 
turned to its base at Shawbury, England, 
after a second round trip to western 
Canada by the polar route. The Aries 
flew three times over the Magnetic Pole, 
the true position of which was found to 
be in the Sverdrup Islands, between 200 
and 300 miles NNW of its position as 
previously assumed. 

If this is correct, it will almost cer- 
tainly mean alterations to existing charts 
and maps used in both air and sea navi- 
gation. Polar scientists of the Canadian 
Mines and Resources Dept., however, dis- 
pute the new position. 

On these expeditions the crew of the 
Aries gathered observations on weather, 
astronomy, topography and polar compass 
interference that will show the difficulties 
to be met and the chances of overcoming 
them before air line operators can plan 
commercial routes within the Arctic 
Circle. 
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By Major Al Wellcams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





WE DIDN'T BELIEVE THEM, EITHER. 


But we checked again and again, and these things are true: 

In the summer of 1940, the American military used less than 10,000 bar- 
rels of 100-octane fuel per day. The Petroleum Industry is now furnishing 
500,000 barrels of 100-octane-or-better-fuel every day! Most of it is coming 
from plants that didn’t even exist in 1940. Plants which the industry spent 


more than $900,000,000 to build. 


Despite handicaps of man power, material, and price structures, crude oil 
production in the U.S. has been increased 20% in the last 4 years! 
We have shipped as high as 600 million gallons of gasoline and oil in one 


month to our overseas fighters! 


It takes 156 tanker sailings per month to carry that much petroleum! 
Things like these make us pretty proud of the outfit we work for. 
Proud of the whole darn Petroleum Industry, in fact. 


DAMAGE CONTROL—2 Versions 


If you've ever seen an A-26 souping along, 
you must have figured that the gents who 
could design and build such a plane 
would be a shrewd group of laddies. You 
were right. 

Here’s additional proof: 


They set up a department called ‘‘Dam- 
age Control,”’ which is responsible for re- 
moving elements of danger from the 
plant. One of their principal functions is 
putting signs on anything which is a 
conceivable source of danger, or any- 
thing which could be endangered by im- 
proper handling or carelessness. 


The “‘silent alarm” of a sign stating 
that “‘THIS PANEL REPRESENTS AP- 
PROXIMATELY $8,000—TREAT IT 
ACCORDINGLY” is one of the devices 
which has helped these boys build one of 
the best damage-control records in the 
industry. 

Gulf has an additional refining step 
called the “‘Alchior Process” which is re- 
sponsible for removing elements of dan- 
ger from Gulfpride Oil. One of its princi- 
pal functions is extracting conceivable 








sources of danger to your engine—the 
carbon-making and sludge-forming hy- 
drocarbons which break down quickly, 
causing trouble. 

The Alchlor Process is just one of the 
“extras” which has given Gulf its present 
stature in the Aviation field. 

An “extra” which gives your engine 
extra stature when you use Gulfpride, 
too! 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT WELL KNOWN PLANES: 


Here are this month's curious, fascinat- 
ing, and well-nigh incomprehensible facts 
about our pet subject. Each of the fol- 
lowing contributors becomes that exalted 
being known as a Perch Pilot (br). And 
each of them can be promoted to the su- 
preme rarification of Senior Perch Pilot 
with only 4 more L.K.F.A.W.K.P.— 
good enough to print, and accompanied 
by proof! 

Roger B. Rollin, 945 Norwich Ave., 
Pittsburgh 26, Pa.—who lives so close he 
can probably hear us holler at Flutcer— 
says: 

“A version of the P-38 has a glass nose, 
bombardier, bombsight, and a 4000- 
pound bomb tucked into its offensive 
armament!”’ 

George Duvall, of Consolidated Vul- 
vee—Elizabeth City, N.C., has this to say 
about the “Model 37:" 





“The footprint of one main tire dur- 
ing landing impact is approximately 10 
sq. feet . . . the wing tips may flex as 
much as 6 feet in gusts . . . the props 
are higher than a 2-story home!” 

And E. E. Lothrop, Curtiss-Wright, 
Bloomfield, N.J., is welcomed to our 
exclusive group for: 

“A C-46 towed a glider 1320 miles 
from Karachi, India, to near Calcutta, 
in 7 hours, 45 minutes—longest glider 
flight on record!” 

How about you? Know any Little 
Known Facts? Send ‘em in! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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and reported the Bill to. the ‘House on 
June It was referred Com- 
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—LEGISLATION 
Rush to Bring Federal Aid Airport Bill to House Vote 





Cal.) explained, tend to have the 
effect of 
in airport sites makes available a 
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a position to help those States which did 
not benefit appreciably under previous 
Federal aid airport programs, including 
those built for military purposes. 

The aggregate amount for projects in 
U. S. territories and possessions is $50,- 
000,000 covering a period of 10 years, of 
which $15,000,000 may be spent in Hawaii, 
$10,000,000 in Alaska and $10,000,000 in 
Puerto Rico. 


Five Percent For Planning 


Five per cent of total annual appropria- 
tions is made available to the Administra- 
tor for necessary planning, research, and 
for administrative expenses. This sum 
shall be deducted from the total maxi- 
mum appropriation which is made avail- 
able for the Federal government’s share 
of the airports. An addi- 
tional $3,000,000 is appropriated for the 
expenses of preliminary planning and 
surveys incident to the initiation of the 


airport Pr ore 
The bill provides that any public 
agency, person, association, firm, or cor- 
poration having a substantial interest in 
the disposition of any application by the 
Administrator may file a memorandum in 
support or in opposition to such applica- 
tion or may request and be accorded a 
public hearing with respect to the loca- 
tion of any proposed airport development. 
It is provided that the Administrator 
shall consult with the military authorities 
on the auestion of locating airports in 
accord with the future needs of the na- 
tional defense. Military aircraft will be 
granted permission to use these airports 
free but the Government is required to 
pay damages done by military aircraft 
and fees when military use is substantial. 
~ Sa states specifically that “no 
project application shall propose airport 
development other than that included in 
the then current revision of the national 
lan formulated by the Admin- 


airport 
istrator,? it is assumed that Federal funds 
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can be used for the improvement of exist- 
ing airports as well as for new airport 
construction as the present National plan 
envisages such a use of Federal «funds. 


Randolph Urges Creation 
Of Department of Defense 


Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) 
told a luncheon meeting of the Aero- 
nautic Association of Boston June 27 that 
this country should create a Department 
of Defense by consolidating the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy. 

Under Randolph’s plan, there would be 
a Secretary of Defense who would serve 
as a member of the Cabinet. There would 
be under secretaries for the Air Force, 
for the Navy and for the Army. 

“The fullest development of airpower 
cannot be had within the present frame- 
work,” Randolph stated. 

Rep. Randolph urged support for a 
postwar Federal Aid Airport construction 
program, and suggested the need for the 
following: a standing committee on Avia- 
tion in the House; the creation of an Air 
Policy Commission; a division of Aviation 
Education in the United States Office of 
Education; a definite plan for pilot train- 
ing and aeronautical research. Most of 
the subjects discussed are represented by 
bills in Congress which have been in- 
troduced by Rep. Randolph. 


Overcharges on Plane Tickets 
Hit in Bill by Sen. Wheeler 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler (D., Mont.) 
has introduced a bill (S. 1213), which he 
said is backed by the Justice Department, 
to make it unlawful for “any person” to 
demand or accept any amount over the 
actual cost of a plane or train ticket. A 
violator would face a sentence of up to a 
year in jail or a fine of up to $1000, or 
both. Excepted from the law’s provisions 
would be travel agencies and hotels which 
make “legitimate” service charges for se- 
curing tickets. 

Wheeler said that he has received com- 
plaints as chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce committee that railroad and 
hotel employes and others “are extorting 
money and other gratuities” from trav- 
elers in return for accommodations. The 
bill was referred to the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 


Bill Favors Granting Feeder 
Certificates, Extending Trunks 


Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) 
has introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 64 which seeks to put Congress 
on record as favoring immediate action 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in ex- 
panding air transportation to the smaller 
cities and towns of the United States. 
This would be accomplished. Rep. Ran- 
dolph said, by CAB granting existing 
trunk line carriers permission to serve 
smaller points on their routes and by 
granting certificates to so-called Feeder 
Airline applicants who have applications 
on file for feeder routes. 
























“Surely not Staff Sergeant Hotshot, the big 
executive engine expert?” 

“A livin’ lie! The Old Manthinks it’ sefficiency.” 

“Tch tch! Don’t the CO know all you gotta 
do is speak kindly to them Jacobs engines and 
they run forever?” 

“Sorry, crumbs,” said the S/Sgt. “But a good 


engine deserves a good man.” 


Arthe bomber training fields, ground crews 
working on Jacobs engines took a lot of ribbing 
—because they had less work to do. 

The Jacobs is no glamour job, to be tuned, 
teased and toleranced for a few hours of flashy 
performance. It’s a tough baby, first built for 
tough pilots who made their living by flying 
and tending their own planes. 

The Jacobs had a tough war assignment — 
hauling around twin-engine training planes... 
flown by students, taking more take-offs and 


ACOBS. 





time at full throttle than plane engines in any 
other kind of service. 

Expected to deliver 350 flight hours between 
major overhauls, the service period of the Jacobs 
was extended again and again—to as much as 
1,200 hours. To our knowledge, no other plane 
engine delivers so much performance, with so 
little maintenance. 

The fondness of the ground crews for 
the Jacobs exposes a significant fact to 
commercial operators or private fliers . . . 
Delivering the most hours of depend- 
able power at the lowest maintenance 
expense, the Jacobs can put more 
profit into scheduled operation, into 
passenger or freight ton-mile costs! ... 
And the new postwar Jacobs engines, in 
both large and small units, will be even 
better performers! Inquiries invited . . . Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 











Pottstown, Pa. 
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_ slightly over 35% of our total require- 


Military Appropriation Bill 
Contains 5% Billion for AAF 








store large numbers of current models for 
expansion of the Air Forces in an emer- 
gency, because when the time comes to 
use them, we would be sending our young 
men to certain death if we ask them to 
oppose an effective enemy force in five 
or 10 year old airplanes.” 

Gen. Arnold recommended that some of 

the surplus military airplanes be used in 
‘building up the air forces in South Amer- 
ica as a ic safeguard. He said 
if the United States did not do so, other 
countries would. . 
. Testimony by other Air Force officers 
revealed that the latest quotations on the 
unit cost ver pound of airframe weights 
on the B-29 Superfortress show a decrease 
of $9.96 over the Budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1944. The latest auotation is 
$5.22 per pound compared with $15.18, the 
Budget estimate for 1944. 

A table showing comparative costs fol- 
lows: 

Estimated weight unit cost per pound of air- 
frame weights’ for various models, comparing 
latest contracts and quotations with 
budget estimates as submitted for fical years 
1944. 1945 and 1948. 


Estimated cost per pound of airframe weight 
Budget estimate 7 
Latest Latest Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


Model formal quota- year year year 
contract tions 1946 1945, 1944 














Be eePee $6.06 $5.22 $482 $8.31 $15.18 
ESS ine dees 4: 40h. .... 82 724 
ae 560 401 Fees 5.45 10 71 
ae 637 598 511 589 10.99 
PAT lw. ess 631 631 616 7.81 8.69 
eA bo eéeack 6.71 593 537 6.388 741 
OBO s:. Ria er 789 645 680 6.46 10.03 
PED. sew anes 747 7.16 658 7.26 9.78 
PS RAP ey 630 520 500 6.20 6.70 

'The above costs per pound of airframe 


weight per Budget estimates for the fiscal years 
1944, 1945 and 1946, are weighted according to 
total costs of all manufacturers for each model 
included in the respective year’s estimate. For 
comparative purposes, the costs shown above 
for the latest formal contracts and latest quota- 
tions are weighted according to quantities in 
the fiscal year 1946 Budget estimate. 

2 The above latest formal contract and latest 
quotation cost per pound of airframe weight 
for, B-17s and B-24s are based on unit costs be- 
fore the reductions to a I-front basis, which 
drastically reduced their future production. 


Wisconsin Legislature OKs 
High School Flight Courses 


The first state law authorizing high 
school contracts for student flight instruc- 
tion is now on the in Wisconsin, 
the CAA has announced. The bill was 
enacted June 5, and was worked out by 
the state department of publi: instru~- 
tion with technical assistance from the 
CAA. 

The bill provides that “the board of 
any school district which operates a high 
school may contrect with flight operator 
schools approved by the CAA for courses 
in flight instruction approved by the State 
superintendent. The cost of such con- 
tract shall be d out of school district 


funds and be included in the cost 
of operation and maintenance of the high 
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Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) has re- 
leased copies of correspondence which 
includes an answer to an attack on his 
position on the Federa] Aid Airport pro- 
gram made by Clarence R. Mooney, act- 
ing executive director of the National 
Aviation Trades Association. 

The California legislator quo‘es from 
Mooney’s letter to Norman Larson, of 
the Timm-Larson Aircraft Co.; as follows; 

“Among all the members of the Lea Com- 
mittee (House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce Committee) Rep. Carl Hinshaw of Cali-’ 


fornia has demonstrated the most critical and 
destructive attitude toward the national airport 


program in hearings on H. R. 3170. His criti 9 
cisms have been mainly on these points (1) 7) 
that owners of property do not want airports 


or airparks located near their homes, (2) that 
cost of land acquisition would be prohibitive, 
(3) inference, not outright statement, that the 
military should have some control of flight 
training even in civilian programs. 

“The operators who live in Hinshaw’s dis- 
trict could perform a real service to the in- 
dustry by building a backfire under Hinshaw 
in his home territory.” ¢ 

Hinshaw, im a letter to Capt. C. P. Me- 
Kenzie, of Burbank, Calif.. who had trans- 
mitted a copy of the Mooney letter to him, 


Rep. Hinshaw Replies 
To Attack by NATA® 
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wrote: 


“I deeply resent the statement of Mr. Mooney © 


that I have ‘demonstrated the most critical 
and destructive attitude toward the national 


airport program in hearings on H. R. 317075 


That statement leads me to wonder whether 
Mr. Mooney is qualified to act as the execu+ 
tive director of that association or any other 
aviation association. I likewise resent the 
statement that the industry should build &@ 
backfire under me in my home territory. That 
statement clearly indicates that Mr. Mooney 
is ignorant of the regard and esteem which 
the aviation industry and I mutually enjoy. 


It is well known that there is no stronger 7 
















advocate for aviation in the Congress of the 
United States than am I. It might also be 
known by Mr. Mooney that I am a member 
of the National Aeronautic Association and 4 
director of the Congressional Flying Club, and 
that I am especially interested in private fiy- 
ing and flight training. 


Re-words Mooney Letter 

“If Mr. Mooney had made the following 
and correct statement, I could have no ob- 
jection. Let me properly re-word for you a 
part of Mr. Mooney’s letter as follows 

“*His (Hinshaw’s) suggestions have been 
mainly on these points: (1) that new air- 
ports or airparks should be located at some 
convenient distance from heavily populated 
residential areas in order to avoid the vigor- 
out objections of home owners who are not 
personally interested in flying; (2) that by so 
doing the cost of acquisition of land and rights 
in air space would be materially lower and 
hence more and bigger airports and airparks 
could be .established for this same money; 
(3) if Federal funds are to be contributed 
for civilian pilot training, the beneficiaries of 
such training should be carefully selected and 
be physically and mentally qualified accord- 
ing to military standards and agree to serve 
their country in a flying status if called upon 
to do so.” 

Hinshaw concludede his letter to Capt. Mc- 
Kenzie with two complimentary quotes from 
letters from Col. Roscoe Turner, president of 
NATA wherein Col. Turner praised Rep. Hin- 
shaw for his support “in the best interests of 
private flying and non-scheduled aviation.” 
Rep. Hinshaw said these quotes proved that 
Mooney’s letter was entirely at variance with 
the attitude expressed by the president of his 
association. 





school districts which enter into such 
contract for the purpose of computing 
tuition costs.” 
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Like the heredity of genera- 
tions passed on to new life in the 
wilds, three models of Cyclones 
with over one hundred million 
hours of operation form the 
background of the newest engine 
in the Wright series: the Cyclone 7. 

This engine, rated initially at 
700 horsepower, 
best features evolved in 20 years 
of Cyclone experience. It was de- 


combines the 


signed specifically for short-range 
military aircraft—trainers, cargo 
carriers and transports—and for 
feeder lines and utility planes. 

The Cyclone 7 features econ- 
omy. It is rugged, reliable, power- 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


Rugged Addition to a 
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ful. It saves fuel costs by using 
low octane fuel. It saves parts 
inventories by interchangeability 
with other Cyclones. It cuts over- 
haul and maintenance costs by 
long service life. Combining dur- 
able power with operating econ- 
omy, the Cyclone 7 is an engine 
which will make possible a new 
type of air transportation. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OrvisiON OF 


CURTISSNS’ WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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A seven-cylinder engine combin- 
ing Cyclone features proved in 
service. Distinctive points include: 


700 HP to 7500 feet 
91 Octane Gasoline 
Dynamic Suspension 
Exceptional Cooling 
Two-speed Supercharger 
Cyclone Interchangeability 
Cyclone Overhaul Equipment 
Forged Cylinder Heads 
Aluminum Finned Barrels 
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® Breeze Flexible Metal Tubing solves many a design and modification problem by providing 
easily installed ducts and vents for air conditioning, exhaust or dust collection. Produced in a 


variety of metals from a continuous strip, Breeze Tubing resists heat and corrosion and is available 


ultra-high-frequency interference. A variety of specially de- 


signed fittings meet every installation need. Corporations Ine. 
If you are confronted with difficult tubing or shielding 7 
roblems, call in a Breeze engineer for a complete analysis : : 

P 8, ' 5 I ‘ NEWARK NEW JERSEY 

and recommendation, 


in a variety of shapes to fit structural considerations. 
Breeze Flexible Shielding Conduit is made from similarly 
constructed tubing with the addition of a braided wire 
covering which acts as a shield preventing radiation or ab- 
sorption of electrical interference. Double layers of braid 





are sometimes specified to provide complete isolation from 
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Senate Subcommittee Begins 
C-W Hearings in Buffalo 


The special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense p headed by Sen. Hugh 
B. Mitchell (D., Wash.) was scheduled 
to begin its hearings in Buffalo July 9 on 
alleged faulty inspection practices by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Other members of 
the committee are Senators James M. 
Tunnell, (D., Del.) and Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.) 

Preliminary hearings were held by the 
full Mead committee in Washington dur- 
ing the latter part of June. Army offi- 
cers and inspectors together with Bur- 
dette S. Wright, vice preident of the Air- 
plane Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp. and 
James P. Knudsen, Quality Manager of 
the Buffalo plant were heard. 

The investigation is being conducted 
as the outgrowth of charges made on the 
Senate floor by Sen. William Langer (R., 
N. D.) who inserted in the record several 
letters from former inspectors at the 
Buffalo plant who claimed that under 
duress they were compelled to approve 
planes and parts which did not meet the 
specifications. 

Sen. James Mead (D., N. Y.) chairman 
of the full committee, said the subcom- 
mittee also has been charged with making 
a study of reconversion and cutback 
problems in the aircraft industry. Open 
wg on these problems may be held 

ter. 


Renegotiation Bill Passed 


The Senate today passed and sent to the 
White House a bill extending to Dec. 31, 1945, 
the Government's .war contract renegotiation 
and repricing authority. The Senate also ap- 
proved and sent back to the House for con- 
currence in a technical amendment a bill con- 
tinuing for two-years the present increased 
first class postal rates. It includes the three- 
cent rate for letters which otherwise would 
expire July 1. 


Trippe's Testimony in Booklet 


Pan American Airways has printed in 
booklet form the testimony of Juan T. 
Trippe, president, before the Senate Com- 
merce Aviation subcommittee on the occa- 
sion of the hearing on the McCarran “All 
American Flag Line” bill. The booklet con- 
tains many maps, graphs and charts and 
copies can be obtained by writing Pan 
American World Airways System, 135 Hast 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Would Kill DPC 


The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, affirming action previously taken in the 
Senate, has filled a report recommending 
that the House pass Senate Joint Resolution 
65 which would end the life of the Defense 
Plant Corp., Metals Reserve Co., Rubber Re- 
serve Co., Defense Supplies Corp. and Dis- 
aster Loan Group. 





Symington's Confirmation Deferred 
The Senate Military Affairs Committee has 
the confirmation 


were not ready to act on the nomination and 
requested more time for further investigation 
of the nominee. 
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Congressional Flying Club 
Gets Charter From NAA 


On the occasion of the first anniversary 
of its organization, the Congressional Fly- 
ing club on June 30 received its charter 
from the National Aeronautic Association 
at a ceremony in W n. Vice Presi- 
dent Karl Stefan (R., Neb.) received the 
certificate, bearing 100 names, from Lowell 
Swenson, manager of NAA. 

Among the speakers was Maj. Gen. 
Fred L. Anderson, who said that AAF 
tactical bombing of Germany had been 
successful because it was confined to the 
destruction of war plants, oil refineries 
and transportation, and not to general 
devastation. C. R. Smith, chairman of 
the board of directors of American Air- 
lines, spoke briefly on the need of this 
country in keeping supremacy in the air 
in peacetime, through “an adequate air 
force, a virile aircraft industry, and a 
far-flung civil air transportation system.’ 


Washington Airport Airport Bill Passed 


Washington National Airport, under the 
terms of a bill which has passed the House of 
Representatives, is to be under Federal juris- 
diction although the State of Virginia, under 
the terms of the legislation, will reserve con- 
trol over the sale of liquor on the premises. 
The bill to place the Airport under Federal 
jurisdiction was introduced by Rep. Jennings 
Randolph (D., W. Va.). The amendment to 
vest control of liquor sales with the State of 
Virginia was offered by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.). The bill has now been re- 
ferred to the District Committee of the Senate. 


LEGISLATION—— 


Private School Operators 
Oppose Vets’ Education Bill 


Privately owned and operated aviation 
schools in the country hope to change 
provisions in a bill (H. R. 3119) before 
the World War Veterans Legislation Com- 
mittee which apparently would exclude 
them from participation in the educational 
and rehabilitation program for returning 
veterans. 

The bill, introduced by Rep. John Ran- 
kin (D., Miss.) has been discussed in 
committee but no action has yet been 
taken. 

Provisions is made to enable veterans 
to receive vocational training in schools 

ved by the Administrator provided 

finds that the school is properly 
equipped for such purposes and that the 
agreed rates for material and instruc- 
tions are reasonable ad fair for the service 
rendered and exclusive of any overhead, 
advertising, or selling expenses.” 

Private school operators feel this would 
narrow the scope of a veteran’s choice to 
tax supported institutions since private 
aviation schools do have overhead, ad- 
vertising and selling expenses. 


Cutbeck Procedures Outlined 

Cutback procedures to be used after VJ- 
Day are outlined in an amendment to WPB's 
Directive 40 which outlines methods of clear- 
ance and consultation on cutbacks. The 
amendment, “planning for post VJ-Day” states 
that “war contracts will be cancelled % 
rapidly as is mechanically possible after the 
declaration of VJ-Day.” 
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CAA Intermediate 


Commercial Operators 
Allowed to Rent Them 


By Kennet E. ALLEN 


PROSPECTS for airport development 
by private capital as a means of stim- 
for returning oo — 

fixed base operation brightened last 


said, private pilots 
use the intermediate 


If an operator wishes to rent a field 
the CAA said that it will cooperate by re- 
its lease, with the under- 
standing that the field will be main 
for the public, lighted and in usable con- 
dition. Average rent paid by the CAA is 
$1,000 a year. 
The emergency field system dates back 
to about 1927, when they were placed 
ae serve as safe land- 
ing areas for rt-range, 1 ee 
mail and transport aircraft. entually 
some 900 fields were maintained. 


with increased range and _ reliability, 
many of the fields became unnecessary 
and were returned by CAA to the 
o hich they were leased 


wners from w : 
They were always maintained for the 
benefit of the entire flying public. 


Fields Gress Surfaced 
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Fields Now Available to Publie 





civilian use, but the necessity for placing 
between major stops frequently 
resulted in rather remote locations. 

The “PD” classification demonstrates 
that the fields are also available to com- 
munities in the event they wish to take 
them over for municipal airports. Under 
this arrangement, CAA is responsible for 
the lights and beacon and the munici- 
pality for the surface and other facili- 


Communities participating in this pro- 
gram include Ardmore, Okla; Battle 
Mountain, Nev.; Black Moshannon, Cove 
Valley, Lancaster and Mt. Pocono, Pa.; 
Chadron, Nebr.; Clanton and Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Ft. Collins, Colo.; Gien Falls, N. Y.; 
Huntingburg, Ind.; Joliet and Rockford, 
Ill.; Kelso and Toledo, Wash.; Kingsville, 
San Benito and Sulphur Springs, Tex.; 
Kirksville and Lebanon, Mo.; Medicine 
Bow and Wheatland, Wyo.; Newark, 0O.; 
Valley City, N. D., and Willmar, Minn. 





Cessna, Culver Planning Service Facilities, 





Two-Place ‘Hillercopter’ 


Being Flown by Inventor 


Stanley Hiller, Jr. youthful designer 
and builder of the co-axial Hiller-copter, 
first helicopter to fly on the West Coast, 
disclosed during a recent meeting of West 
Coast Aviation Writers in Los Angeles 
that his prototype has been returned after 
a year of exhaustive testing, and that its 
successor, a two-passenger craft, is now 
in the air. The new Hiller-copter is a 
streamlined all-metal craft, powered with 
a 225 horsepower Lycoming engine. Hiller 
pointed out, “We’re learning constantly,” 
Hiller said. “Before the helicopter is a 
practical, commercial product, to be flown 
by the average citizen, there are major 
problems to be licked.” 

He estimates 18 months to two years 
before helicopters are ready for the aver- 
age market. 





Wider Use of Replacement Parts for Postwar 


ERVICE is being given a prominent 

position in the postwar plans of at 
least two Wichita aircraft manufacturers 
—Cessna Aircraft Co. and Culver Aircraft 
Corp. 

The former is planning to make exten- 
sive use of spotwelding and flash welding 
in its all-metal postwar models, and to 
evercome the maintenance difficulties 
generally associated with this type of 
construction by offering complete replace- 
ment parts and assemblies at less cost 
than would be required to effect field 
repairs on similar parts of conventional 
construction. For example, instead of 
repairing a bent fin, it is expected that 
the postwar Cessna owner will merely re- 
place the damaged member with a new 
factory built fin and will benefit both 
from the standpoint of cost and of the 
time his ship will be out of service. 

At Culver, a direct factory to dealer 
distribution set up will be used, and the 
company will limit the number of deal- 
ers so as to assure each one ample prod- 


uct and territory. In return it will re- 
quire each dealer to maintain a complete 





Shown here is the military Culver now being built for the Army and Navy. The postwar 


service facility with factory trained per- 
sonnel. 

Two and one half years ago Culver 
brought two vrospective dealers into the 
factory, trained them and had them set 
up sample service stations, and it is on 
this practical experience that the post- 
war setup will be based. Not only will 
the dealer be required to have certain 
minimum equipment to service and re- 
pair the airframe according to factory 
methods, but he will also carry a specified 
line of spare parts in stock at all times, 
and will maintain facilities for engine and 
radio repair. It is expected that the fac- 
tory training given these service repre- 
sentatives will include training in the 
maintenance and servicing of engines, 
radios and similar equipment by repre- 
sentatives of companies manufactur- 
ing this equipment. 

As T. Bowring Woodbury, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, expresses it, 
“Culver is as interested in its dealers as 
in itself since the continued success of 
the company and its products must ulti- 
mately depend upon them.” 


ry A 


civilian model is expected to follow the same general lines, and to incorporate many of the 


same technical advances. 
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Makers of gun-turrets for Navy bombers, propeller-profilers, avtomatic 
punches, riveters, stretch-press, metal shrinkers and sheet metal formers 
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PRIVATE FLYIN C 
2,000 Private Pilot Examiners 
To be Appointed Soon by CAA 


Will Be Ready to Handle 
Hundreds of Applications 
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the amendment to paragraph 
20.51 of Part 20 of the Civil Air Regula- 
= MS Stee cathe = te 


whether any of the 


potential examiners 
have a record of accidents and viola- 


tions, 
The policy has been approved by Ad- 
ministrator T. P. Wright and it is ex- 
be the answer to recommenda- 
tions of the CAA Non Scheduled Flying 
Committee and other organizations tha 
‘CAA prepare its organization to prevent 
bottlenecks in giving pilot examinations 
when the thousands of pilots now in the 
Armed Forces return. 


3,500,000 Private Pilots 
By 1960 Predicted for U. S. 


_ America will have a minimum of 
3,500,000 licensed private fliers by 1960 
if progress made since 1929 continues at 


the same rate the next 15 years, 

in he optaton of William ’A, Mare Ben- 

dix Aviation Corp. staff. executive in 

charge .of developments relating to the 
airplane. 


Since 1929, when Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration records listed only 4,162 li- 
censed private pilots, the nation’s roster 
of accredited personal plane pilots has 
climbed to 107,327 at the end of 1944, Mara 
points out. This represented an increase 
of 2600 per cent in 15 years. 

Mara emphasizes that his forecast of 
3,500,000 licensed private pilots by 1960 
“extremely conservative” when all fac- 
tors which will tend to accelerate de- 
velopment are considered. 

At the end of the war, for example, 
be a “pool of some 6,000,000 
poten 


pool, aecording to CAA 
at least 500,000 Amer- 
will have been traindd to fly 
oe age Re eg sige rman 
ra says, wi 
include: 
© 107,327 private pilots holding CAA 
licenses at the end of 1944. 

® 25,000 licensed transport and com- 

mercial pilots. 
® 159,000 pilots listed as trained by the 
Army Air Forees as of December 


1, 1944, 

© 47,000 pilots listed on the United 
go Navy roster as of December 
, 1944. 


25,000 Pilots in 5 Months 


More than 25,000 military pilots have 
obtained civil pilot certificates through an 
accelerated 


Anderson, Ind., Airport Opens 
The 90-acre Ace Air Park has opened in 
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Wanamaker Bet? 


Wanamaker’s store, New York, 
politely says “oh, my no” to a state- 
ment that Marshall Field & Co, 
Chicago, was the first department 
store in history to sell aircraft. 

George Diffley, veteran Wana- 
maker employe, said his store put 
on sale a Bleriot aircraft Nov. 12, 
1909—and sold it, too. Price: $5000, 
The aircraft was featured in the 
Christmas toy shop. 

Wanamaker’s statement was pro- 
moted by an announcement from 
Hughston M. McBain, president of 
Marshall Field, who expressed be- 
lief that the Chicago store was es- 
tablishing a department store “first” 
by stocking Ercoupes beginning 
next October. 














Michigan to Register 


Aircraft Starting Aug. 1 


Sheldon B. Steers, director of the 
Michigan State Board of Aeronautics, and 
president of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, announces that 
on Aug. 1, Michigan will begin registra- 
tion of all aircraft within its borders. It 
is believed that this is the first registration 
of this nature to be undertaken by any 
state in the union. Registration is said to 
be in lieu of levy of personal or property 
taxation on the plane. 


Finance Plan For Trainees 


A new plan for financing student pilot 
training and pilot’s solo time in school- 
owned ships has been set up by Wester 
Reserve Finance Co., Cleveland, an or- 
ganization set up last year by Cleveland 
men in aviation and finance. School op- 
erators handle all details of financing 
except the monthly payments by students. 


Two Training Fields Close 

Embry-Riddle’s Caristrom Field, Arcadia, 
Plorida, has completed its contract of pri- 
mary training for 7500 AAP cadets. Since 
its opening in March, 1944, Caristrom Field 
cadets flew 50,000,000 miles and spent over 
550,000 hours in the air with only one fatal- 
ity compared to the national average for 
primary schools of ome fatal accident for 
every 63,230 hours. Thunderbird Field No. 1, 
Phoenix, Ariz., which graduated more than 
12,000 flyers including 15 classes of Chines 
Air Force cadets, has also closed. Its safety 
record was four fatal accidents in four 
years. 


Mrs. Doolittle NAA Secretary 

Mrs. James H. Doolittle, wife of Lt. Ga. 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, has been elected secretary 
of the National Aeronautic Association 
succeed Richard C. Palmer, manager of the 
Alrcraft War Production Council and now 
vice president in charge of NAA’s Air Defense 
Division. 


Insurance Rates Reduced 

Aero Insurance Underwriters has announced 
a substantial reduction in public liability and 
property damage insurance rates for private 
owners and non-scheduled operators, effective 
June 15. The lability premium has been re 
duced by approximately 20% and the property 
damage premium by about 28%, the amnounce- 
ment said. 
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CAA Testing Six 


Radio Systems Still 
Do Not Answer Needs 


CAA announced last fortnight that 

it is moving toward practical solutions 
for many of the problems of bad-weather 
landings with the installation of six dif- 
ferent airport lighting systems for testing 
purposes at Indianapolis municipal air- 


Radio systems for blind landings, how- 
ever good, said CAA, still do not answer 
the pilots’ needs. They maintain that 
lights are essential for the last portion of 
the approach and ing. 

lation of three lighting systems 

has been completed, three more are 

nearing that stage, and control facilities 

for four additional systems have been 
CAA said. 

All of the systems are intended to meet 
varying flying-landing conditions, and 
each one is being worked on by CAA 
in cooperation with the airlines, the elec- 
trical industry, the Army and Navy and 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

To facilitate the developmental work, 
CAA has built a central switch panel to 
control the lighting approach systems. 
This makes possible a great number of 
actual flying tests during the compara- 
tively short period of time when suit- 
able bad weather exists. 

Installations now working include an 
Army-type Bartow light system, and a 
system of experimental approach lights, 
developed for CAA by the Westinghouse 
Co., in accordance with a designed per- 
fected by CAA and the Bureau of Stan- 


An experimental installation of lights 
along the middle of the approach way 
and the angled linear approach system 


—— AIRPORTS — 


Different Airport Lighting Systems 


of lights developed by the late Jerry 
ee ee t Sec- 
tion, are now being installed. 

An important tool in the development is 
a CAA-developed Beem 
iutraguent Wala theanenus aera ae 
sorbed or scattered by the atmosphere, 
thereby indicating visibility distance. One 
of these instruments is now in use, and 
another more powerful one is being in- 


glare 

Too little gives him inadequate aid. 
Approximately one mile of the Indian- 
apolis airport is outlined in experimental 
boundary lights. These lights appear as 
seven foot horizontal green lines of light 
from outside of the airport, and as simi- 
lar red lines of lights as seen from the 
inside of the airport. 


white wal liek lights paralleling the ex- 
perimental ts are extinguished when 
the experimental lights are turned on. 


A flickering beacon consisting of a bat- 
tery of four high-intensity lights is 





Elevated Airports to Use Steel 


Spokesmen for United States Steel Corp. 
have disclosed that they have been approached 
by airport builders with projects for elevated 
steel and cement inner airports which are 
nearing the blueprint stage. Like the elevated 
highways in New York City, these airstrips 
wold rest on steel pillars, and their landing 
surfaces would be heavily reinforced by steel. 
These airports figure largely in the postwar 
demands for steel, the spokesmen said. 


eoentet eave of 2 hangs. These lights 

a rate of 120 per 
Sieute Rach fech io of Sanbanee candle 
power, visible in clear weather as much 
as 50 miles away. 


Other experimental rage | develop- 
th indicators and 


at Indianapolis for the sole of 
determining ways means 
and landing irrespective of the weather. 


Northwest Airlines’ Holstad 
On Municipal Advisory Group 


L. S. Holstad, assistant treasurer of 
Northwest Airlines, is one of a group of 
nationally-known civic, and 
technical leaders appointed to advise the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, as to a 


ing procedures for use by — and 
maelaipal airports throughout the coun- 
try. 


As chairman of the accounts and 
records committee of the national Air- 
line Finance and Accounting Conference, 
Holstad is the only airline representative 
to be selected for the committee 

Members of the committee will make 
recommendations and will review and 
study material for the proposed system 


as it is p ; 
Among r members of the committee 
are Dr. Lynn Bollinger of the aviation 


research staff of Harvard University; 
Major Elmer Haéglett, director of the New 
York Municipal airport; John Groves, 
secretary of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America; and Robert M. Pool of 
the University of Iowa. 





Postwer Transportation Terminal— Parka 


president of Parks Air College. 





Artist's conception of the St. Louis transportation terminal recently proposed by Oliver M. 
With one 3,000 and 2,600 foot runway ee 


with rail, bus and other surface transportation facilities, this terminal would serve as an all-inclusive transportation depot, gory Be 
Parks. Bernard Dickmann, Postmaster in St. Louis, has given the project added impetus by steting that it is essential if St. Louis is 


hold its present 


position as an airmail central distribution point in the postwar era. 


The estimated cost would be in the neighborhood of 


$15,000,000, and the terminal would be located alongside the Municipal Postoffice and the present Union Station. 
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Coun u Flyers— The first of several proposed flying country clubs for 
ity Club for the Los Angeles area, Whiteman Airpark, has been 
‘opened in San Fernando Valley. The airpark has « 3,200 ft. runway and the entire 67-acre 


site is graded. A club house, administration building, and swimming pool is planned for 
the future, representing a total investment of $200,000. 


Lake Wales, Fla., Airport 
Opened by Harvey Thornton 
Harvey J. Thornton, formerly airport 


manager of Armour Field, Bartow 
has moved his 


would cost approximately $5,000,000 in the 
improvement and development of a 1,200 
acre site. 


Reading to Get Radio Station 
Melvin H. Nuss, secretary-manager of the 
Reading, Pa. airport, has been notified by 
Civil Aeronautics Administration officials 
that a radio range station will be installed 
at the Reading airport to permit instru- 
ment approach landings. 


Otto Leases Staten Island ‘Port 
Staten Island Airport has been leased by the 
Otto Aviation Carp. of Bloomfield, N. J., to be 
operated as a base for private pilots in the 
New York area. 


Toledo Plans Seaplane Base 


At Centrally Located ’Port 
An airport with seaplane base in the 
heart of the city is part of the postwar 
planning of Toledo, O. The proposed 
project has been reproduced on a 61-foot 
model of the city. Runways for the air- 
port would be 5700 feet long designed for 
jet-propelled planes. Plans call for a 
central terminal in the heart of the city 
for air, rail and bus traffic. 

The model, built at a cost of $250,000 
was built under the direction of Norman 
Bel Geddes, industrial designer, Major 
Alexander de Seversky, aviation engineer, 
Earl Andrews, highway authority, the 
late Col. Henry M. Waite, railroad con- 
sultant, and others. The “Toledo To- 
morrow’ committee, in charge of the 
planning, predicts that the rebuilding of 
the city would be achieved gradually, the 
cost to be borne by local, state and Fed- 
eral governments, along with private 
funds, 


NAA’s Airport Users Meeting 
. yr . ¢ 

Opens in Washington July 23 

A Joint Airport Users Conference spon- 
sored by National Aeronautics Association 
will be held in Washington on July 23 
and 24. The tentative agenda includes dis- 
cussion of landing areas, airport build- 
ings and equipment and financial aspects 
of the airport problem. 

Specifically, the conference will discuss 
the effect of improved aircraft on long 
range landing facilities, factors which 
determine airport capacity, landing facili- 
ty requirements for flying boats, minimum 
terminal buildings required for small 
airports, building programs adapted to 
meet long range needs of large terminals, 
airport lighting, radio and maintenance. 
The discussion of airport finance will in- 
clude a resume of the economic study 
conducted by NAA. 


Indiana Assembly Action’ Needed 
When the next special session of the Indiana 
General assembly is called, legislation at the 
top of the calendar will be that to assure 
necessary action for financing a $500,000 im- 
provement program at the Weir Cook Alir- 
port, Indianapolis. 


+ i 


e ._Developed in the field by the Air Technical Service Com- 

ATSC Runway Sir'per mand this runway striper does the job 10 times as fast 45 

by the old hand method, and in one instance for $3,000 less than the lowest commercial 
bid submitted. 
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THERE’S A NEW STANDARD IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California “Sage ears abead in the science of flight 





MILITARY 


_NATS Flying New York-to-Oakland 12 Times Daily 


Many Hospital Flights 
Also Are Being Made 


NAVAL Air Transport Service, Atlantic 
Wing, is operating 12 transcontinental 
round trips daily between New York and 


Oakland run include Patuxent, Willow 
Grove, Harrisburg, Washington, Cleveland, 
— Grosse Ile, Chicago, St. Louis, 

Olathe, Amarillo, Winslow, Phoenix, 
Bakersfield, San Diego, and Los Angeles. 


Not all flights serve all of these points, 
however. 

All travel on NATS Atlantic aircraft is 
subject to priorities. Passengers normally 
are limited to 40 pounds of baggage with- 
in the continental limits of the U. S. 
— 65 pounds outside the continental 
imits. 


Special C-54 for Eisenhower 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has delivered to 
the Army a luxurious C-54 transport for 
the personal use of Gen. Eisenhower. The 
four-engine plane, just like the presi- 
dential craft except for interior furnish- 
ings, was finished in three weeks, 32 
days ahead of schedule. 


Doolittle Barred from Combat 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, who led 
the first bombing raid against Tokyo in 
April, 1942, will not participate in another 


flying on the theory that officers in full 
possession of overall strategic plans must 
not risk falling into enemy hands. Dur- 
ing the Washington interview, Doolittle 
came out for one department of national 


NATS Domestic Route System 
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defense under which the ground, sea, and 
air forces would be run by their own 
experts on an equal basis. 


Changes in Navy Organization 
Reorganization changes in the offices of 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air) and the Aviation Division of the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
designed to separate aviation planning 
from implementation, have been an- 
nounced by the Navy Department. Al- 
though purely administrative and not 
intended to shift personnel, the new order 
will better channelize responsibilities and 
duties in connection with the prepara- 
tion, readiness, and logistic support of the 
aeronautic organization. Under the new 
regulations, the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations is charged with the prepara- 
tion, readiness, and logistic support of the 
naval aeronautic operating force included 
within the several fleets, seagoing forces, 
and sea-frontier forces of the Navy. 


9th Air Force to Pacific 

Units of the Ninth Air Force, the crack 
tactical fighter-bomber command which 
supported ground troops in Mediterran- 
ean and European fighting, are headed 
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Hy acautic and electronics in aviation have come a long way. We're 
fortunate to have had a part in the development and improvement of 
both. But from where we stand, there are still places to go, things to do. 

@ Alreon has developed mechanical and electrical precision 

to a fine degree. Our hydraulic engineers are working in micro- 
inches, our electronic engineers in micro-waves. It adds up to far 

better equipment, wider scope of application, new develop- 

ments of far-reaching importance in aircraft operations. 

The age demands precision of this new order. Our engineers 

have even given it a name—micronics.* They believe—have 

proved to themselves—that micronics is in the nature of 

a new art, something to go places with. They can trans- * 

late your wants into precision hydraulic and electronic f r - 


devices, in plants geared to unusual projects. Our 


executives can start the ball rolling any time you say. MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Formerly AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 













" Micronic” is a registered trade mark of Aireon Mfg. Corp. 





Radio and Electronics - Engineered Power Controls 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO . KANSAS CITY * BURBANK 







WIND BULKHEADS: When installed in a wind bulkhead or 
used os a pressurized cabin seal, the Pressure Sealing 
Zipper tightly closes off one compartment from another, 
yet provides a door quickly opened from either side. Style 
400 or 430 can be used here. 


AILERON SEALS 
Where a fabric flap — 


wes used as a gap 
seal, it was formerly 
necessary fo handle 
many nuts and bolts 
during the removal 
and installation of an 
aileron. Now a Pres- 
sure Sealing Zipper 
(Style 410 or 510) in 
the fabric flap simpli- 
fies these operations. 


INSPECTION PORTS 
Centro! pulleys, cables 
and vite! parts within an 
sirtrame are usually hid- 
den by the skin, inaccessi- 
ble for quick, regular in- 
spection. Pressure Sealing 
Zippers (Style 430 or 530) 
installed in the fabric cov- 
ering at critical inspection 
points provide quick access. 
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Perhaps you can use this 


ENGINE COVERS 
The cumbersome job 
of pulling a cover over 
an engine and remov- 
ing t is greatly sim- 
plified when a Zipper 
is vsed. A Pressure 


CAMERA COVERS: Wher- 
ever equipment needs 
protection against dust 
and moisture, a Pressure 
Sealing ; Zipper can be 
used to great edvantage 
in the cover. The combi- 
nation of protection and 
easy opening and closing 
suggests other uses such 
as fiying suits, kit bags, 
life saving suits. 








quick opening and closing 


air- and water-tight seal 


_ under high pressure, 
liquids and gases can’t leak 
through a new kind of Zipper 
recently introduced by B. F. 
Goodrich. Its positive sealing 
action, coupled with the advan- 
tages of quick opening and clos- 
ing, has opened the way to many 
interesting applications, some of 
which are illustrated. 


Below is a cross-sectional dia- 
gram showing how this positive 
sealing action is achieved. B. F. 
Goodrich engineers have taken 
a slide fastener and added a 
precision-molded rubber seal 
that opens and closes with the 
fastener. It is a unique arrange- 
ment of overlapping rubber lips 
which provides an effective and 
complete seal from zero pres- 
sures to pressures up to the 
structural strength of the fastener 
itself. 

Pressure Sealing Zippers can 
be applied to metal, fabric, or 
sheet rubber, provided a sufficient 
clearance is allowed for proper 
operation of the fastener. They 
may be installed by stitching or 
cementing, depending on appli- 
cation. 


These Zippers are effective in. 
a wide temperature range. The 
rubber won't crack when bent at 
-70° F. nor become soft at 150° Fy 
Weatherability is good: aging 
tests have shown present com- 
pound is best for this type of 
product. - 


4 Styles Available 


STYLE 400: Non-separating type. | 
Seals throughout its entire length but 
is open at the top. Slider operates from 
either or both sides, 

STYLE 410: Separating type. Seals for 
entire length but not at end. Slider 
operates from either or both sides. 
STYLE 420: Non-separating type. 
Seals at both ends and along entire 
length. Slider operates from side op- 
posite sealing lips. 

STYLE 430: Non-separating type. 
Seals at both ends and along entire 
length. Slider operates from either 
or both sides. 

The above styles use Talon fas- 
teners size 1-A. A smaller size on 
a Talon 5-6 is available in styles 
500, 510, 530 corresponding to 
the 400, 410 and 430 described 
above. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Division. 


Akron, Dept. C7, Ohio. 
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FWDs are all-purpose airport trucks...their field of service extends 


/ from routine airport maintenance duties to fast, low cost snow clear- 


ing, to fire-fighting and other emergency service. 

Their full four-wheel-drive power and traction gives them “‘going- 
power” and maneuverability equal to the severest conditions of 
airport terrain or weather — they get through wherever needed, 
on or off the runways... When you invest in an FWD you buy the 
experience of more than 35 years in four-wheel-drive truck engi- 


neering — the product of the pioneers of the four-wheel-drive 
principle in motor trucks Write for complete information. 
THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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the Pacific. The units will be com- 
ed of three fighter-bomber groups, two 
ht bombardment units, six reconnais- 
: reconnaissance 


‘group from headquarters at Bad Kis- 
ngen in Upper Bavaria, and 44 auxiliary 
nits. These units contains more than 
3,000 flying and non-flying personnel. 


Six Minutes 
The Air Transport Command expects 
» have one flight over the Atlantic yp! 
minutes when the air ferrying of 
[troops from Europe to the U. S. reaches 
peak this summer. In addition Re 
“100 to 125 tactical planes including bomb 
ers will be flown westward daily. ATC 
‘is now operating 2000 transport planes 
over 166,000 miles of routes. 


Hitting the Bull's Eye . 

| Attributing the German defeat in large 
measure to the destruction of synthetic 
fuels plants, Dr. W. C. Schroeder, one 
‘of the Bureau of Mines men assigned to 
2 recent technical oi] mission in Germany, 
veported: “All of Germany’s surface syn- 
‘thetic fuels plants were bombed out— 
shattered to bits by repeated raids. Their 
production, estimated at about 4,000,000 
tons of oil a year at the peak, was re- 
"duced to below 5% of that amount 
despite the efforts of repair crews num- 
‘bering as many as 20,000 men for a single 
plant. Plant production curves, turning 
‘sharply downward in 1943, rose only 


when bad weather grounded the Allied 
bombers.” 


AAF Courses Lengthened 


The AAF Training Command announces 
that training courses for B-29 flight 
engineers has been lengthened to 39 
weeks and placed on a par with the 
courses of training for pilots, bom- 
bardiers, and navigators. Under the new 
setup, flight engineers will be established 
as regular aviation cadets, leading to a 
commission as second lieutenant or ap- 
pointment as flight officer. 


® Maj. Gen. Charlies C. Chauncey has been 
assigned as Deputy Chief of Air Staff, Head- 
quarters, AAFP. He was formerly Chief of 
Staff, Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. 

® Maj. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, former com- 


headquarters, succeeding Maj. Gen. James 
P. Hodges, whose new assignment has not 
h announced. 
®Comdr. Edward Allen Hanmegan has as- 
med command of the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
nh at Patuxent River, Md., relieving Capt. 
A. P. Storrs, who returns to duty with the 
"Pacific Pleet as commanding officer of an 
aircraft carrier. 
"Col. Laigh C. Parker, former vice-presi- 
G@ent-traffic and director of Delta Air Lines, 
Row serving ATC as Chief of Staff, Buropean 
‘Division, has been awarded the Bronze Star 


®Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, commander of the 
U. S. Strategic Air Forces in Burope, has 
‘Been invested with the Grand Cross at the 
a ee a 


ee Gen. Willie H. Hale has been made 


‘main with the Fourth as wing commander. 
® Brig. Gen. Eugene L. Eubank, former as- 
sistant deputy commander for operations of 
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Wilson, George Honored— 
Dr. H. H. Kung awards the “Order of the 
Cloud and Banner” to Brig. Gen. Thomas 
B. Wilson, chairman of the board of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, in nition 
of his outstanding work in establishin 
supply lines into China, where he was Chi 
of Transportation in the China-Burmadadia 
theater. Maj. Gen. Harold 1. George, 
Commanding General of the Army Air 
Transport Command, who received a similar 
award is at General Wilson's right. 





the Eighth Air Force, has assumed command 
of the Third Air Division, succeeding Brig. 
Gen. Norris B. Harbold, who becomes chief 
of staff. 

@Col. Harold W. Bowman has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Office of Information 
Services at AAFP headquarters, 5s 

Col, Rex Smith, who has left for an over- 
seas assignment. 

@ Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr took command 
of the ATSC July 1, succeeding Maj. Gen. 
Lester T. Miller, acting director and chief 
of supply. 

@Coi. T. B. Holliday, noted AAP engineer, 
has been appointed chief of ATSC Engineer- 
ing Division’s equipment laboratory, suc- 
ceeding Col. S. R. Stewart, who has left the 
command on an undisclosed assignment. 

@ Brig. Gen. Donald F. Stace, commanding 
the Western District, ATSC, has left for an 
undisclosed overseas assignment. Acting 
district commander will be Col. Frank W. 
Cawthon, a command pilot and formerly 
deputy commander of the Midwestern Dis- 
trict, ATSC, at Wichita, Kans. 

@Col. Horace A. Shepard has been named 
deputy chief of the procurement division, 
ATSC. 


@ Maj. Richard Bong, American air ace, has 
been assigned to duty in Los Angeles to test 


at the North Atlantic Division of the ATC at 
Manchester, N. H. 

@ Brig. Gen. Charlies T. Myers, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been named commander 


Chidiaw. 
@ Major S. E. Braswell has returned to the 
U. &. after two years service in England, 
Africa, and Italy with the Aviation Engi- 
neers. He has been retired from active duty 
with the Army and has organized the Ameri- 


eering Company, which 
has offices ‘and laboratories at 2131 Pennsyi- 
vania Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C. He is 
chief engineer of the company. 








COMING 
SOON 


DIRECT AIR 
SERVICE TO.... 


NEW ORLEANS 

SHREVEPORT 
TEXARKANA 
FT. SMITH 


HE teeming industry of 
the Southland, the gra- 
cious charm of New Orleans, 
the romance of colorful cen- 
turies in Old World settings, 
will be hours closer to all the 
Mid-Continent area when 
Mid-Continent inaugurates 
service to the Gulf in July. 
Distances that took months 
for LaSalle and hardy 
pioneers to conquer will be 
a matter of luxurious hours. 
Truly, in terms of time, 
the Gulf of Mexico will be 
moved north and the Twin 
Cities will be moved south, 
and a new era of the Good 
Neighbor policy will begin 
right here at home. So next 
time fly Mid-Continent, the 
shortest, fastest route be- 
tween New Orleans, Kansas 
City and the Twin Cities. 


* 
Frequent Daily Service to 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA 

TULSA ROCHESTER 

MINNEAPOLIS DES MOINES 

SIOUX CITY ST. LOUIS 
JOPLIN 


* 


MID-CONTINENT 
AIRLINES 


Serving the Heart of America 
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‘Buckets’ Give Way to ‘Plush’ 
On ATC India-China Division 


Flight Stewards Serve 
Coffee, Pass Magazines 
By Eric BraMLey 


(Alcurta, INDIA—“Deluxe” airiine- 
type passenger service 


reading 
ashtrays, overhead coat racks, and all the 
ther accoutrements of a regular U. S. 
airline plane. Most of the planes have 
been modified within the division. There 
is a courteous flight steward aboard to 
serve coffee, fruit juice, and to furnish 
reading material. 
Acting on orders from Lt. Gen. Harold 
ATC commanding general, ICD 
has started to improve its passenger serv- 
ice, and the program is well under way. 
The program is under the di m of 
Maj. Sam Lieb, a veteran of United Air 
Lines’ traffic department, and’ now special 
assistant to Brig. Gen. William H. Tunner, 


ICD commanding general. 

With the limited equipment, supplies 
and available it is not possible 
a service as complete as that of 
the domestic airlines, but the division is 
doing its best with what it has. 


Real Organization Now 


Not so many months ago, passenger 
travel was on a more or less hit-and-miss 
basis. Bucket seat planes were used. 
There was baggage strewn up and down 
ata plane. W soldiers sometimes sat 


° 


4 


rs - fon ys counter. 

y, passengers 
are, wherever possible, returned to a com- 
fortable lounge. 


do so. However, this was solved by in- 
creasing slightly the cost of overnight 
transient billets. This increase goes into 
a central fund and finances the little extra 
comforts. 

GI ingenuity has also improved the pas- 
senger’s lot. One sergeant in charge of 
transient quarters at an airport near Cal- 
cutta has improved his establishment to 
the point where it is almost a pleasure 
to-be grounded for a couple of days. He 
has furnished a comfortable lounge with 
overhead fans, wicker chairs, flowers. 
Free shoe shines are available for officers 
and GIs. He even talked the authorities 
into installing a transient post exchange 

At another station, the passenger ter- 
minal has comfortable seats (airline seats 
‘salvaged from a wrecked plane); there 
are Gl-painted murals on the walls, read- 
ing material and food is available. 

The shuttle service which runs between 
stations in the Assam Valley is now un- 
Officially known as “Assam Air Lines.” 
Upon landing, the co-pilot puts out a flag 
on the front of the plane, a flag which says 
“Assam Air Lines Flagship”—a touch that 
pleases the American Airlines men there 

Because it is not yet equipped with 
regular ashtrays in its planes’ cabins, 
Assam Air Lines places on each seat an 
ashtray made from a hollowed out bam- 
boo stalk, painted white with the “air- 
line’s” name on the side. 

One of the sources of irritation in rid- 

ATC routes has been the constant 
“briefing” to which passengers are sub- 
jected. Briefings on the use of “ditch- 
ing equipment” for over-water flights, and 
the use of the jungle kit and parachute 
on Hump flights are considered very 
necessary, and will remain. However, in 
addition to these. passengers are briefed 
at each stop. When the plane taxis to 
the passenger terminal, a priorities and 
traffic officer comes aboard, announces the 
stop, tells passengers where to eat and 
what to do. When departing, they are 
briefed again. 

Acting on the assumption that most 
passengers are intelligent and don’t need 


to be led around by the hand, Maj. Lieb 













is taking steps to eliminate much of this 
briefing. 

ATC passengers have often been re- 
quired to be at the airport an hour to 
an hour and a half before departure. This 
has caused many gripes, particularly on 
early morning trips. This time is being 
cut substantially by speeding the weigh- 
ing of baggage and manifesting of pas- 
sengers. 

In addition to making the planes com- 
fortable, the safety of the passenger oper- 
ation is being increased. Only the more 
experienced pilots now fly passenger 
schedules, trips are cancelled if weather 
conditions are adverse en route, planes 
do not operate with gross loads as heavy 
as those on freight runs. 

On one ATC schedule, questionnaires 
have been placed in the seat pockets (ICD 
plans eventually to have a flight kit im 
each, seat pocket, containing a map, if 
security permits, a description of ICD 
stations, etc.). The questionnaire, which 
is addressed to Gen. Tunner, asks for 
comments and suggestions on the service, 
A high percentage of the replies have 
been very laudatory, but there have also 
been a few gripes. The gripes, however, 
are welcomed. They lead to improve- 
ments. 

‘t's Hard to Believe’ 

The reaction to this improved passen- 
ger service has been interesting and 
amusing. Officers and GJs alike find it 
hard to believe that they are being treated 
with such consideration. 

Two colonels were returning from China 
aboard a luxurious four-engined C-S4. 
They had blankets, something to eat and 
something to read. 

One colonel turned to the other and, 
shaking his head, said: “Two years ago 
when I went to China, they threw me and 
my baggage aboard a C-47 with bucket 
seats, and told me I was damned lucky 
to get that. Look what I’ve got now!” 

Few people in this division believe that 
the improved passenger service has any 
postwar implications, as far as ATC is 
concerned. However, the move cannot 
help but benefit the U. S. airlines’ post- 
war international operations. The revenue 
passengers, some of them foreigners, as 
well as our own men, are receiving a 
favorable impression of American service 
and American airline equipment. The 
airlines should reap the benefits. 


The flight steward on one of India-China Division's new passenger planes offers a passenger 
@ magazine. Note magazine rack on forward bulkhead at left, and mural at right. 
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U. S.-German Bargain 


One of the very few successful 
bargains struck between the United 
States and Germany during the war 
in Europe resulted in the extension 

’ of Air Transport Command opera- 
tions into neutral Switzerland more 
than six months ago. Disclosing 
this rarity of total war, Brig. Gen. 

_ Earl S. Hoag, commanding general 
of the European Division of ATC, 
said recently that the agreement 
was based on mutual recognition of 
the need of American and German 
war prisoners for mail from home. 
The arrangement was concluded 
last September after extensive dip- 
lomatic negotiations through the In- 
ternational Red Cross. Since the 
initial survey flight last November 
20, an ATC C-47 has been flying 
two round trips a week between 
Parig and Cointrin Airport near 
Geneva. The plane has carried to 
Switzerland an average of two tons 
of mil each trip. 














Senate Confirms Several 
Promotions in AAF, ATC 


The Senate, on June 27, confirmed the 
promotions of several Army Air Force 
and Air Transport Command officers. 
Major Generals Ennis C. Whitehead, com- 
mander of the Fifth Air Force in the 
Southwest Pacific and Nathan F. Twining, 
AAF commander in the Mediterranean 
theatre, were made lieutenant generals. 

Col. Harold Harris, of the -Air Trans- 
port Command, formerly vice president 
and one of the founders of Pamagra, was 
promoted to brigadier general. Col. F. 
Trubee Davison, of the Specialist Reserve, 
former assistant secretary of War for 
- also was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral., 

AAF colonels promoted to brigadier 
general are: Carl Amandus Brandt, 
Lawrence J. Carr, Walter Robertson 
Agee, Robert Whitney Burns, Milton 
Wylie Arnold, Yantis Halbert Taylor, and 
Leonard Dickson Weddington. 

Brigadier Generals Lauris Norstad, 
Edward Michael Powers, Harold Mark 
McClelland and Edward Peck Curtis were 
promoted to major general. 


Several ATSC Personnel 


Changes Are Announced 


Col. Horace A. Shepard, Mobile, Ala., 
has been named deputy chief of the pro- 
curement division, Air Technical Service 
Command, Wright Field. He succeeds 
Col. Bryant L. Boatner. Other changes 


are: 

Col. Daniel E. Farr, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant to the chief of engineer- 
ing and procurement, becomes deputy 
chief for procurement. Col. Walter: G. 
Bain, formerly assistant chief of the in- 
spection section, moves up to succeed Col. 
Boatner as chief of that section. Lieut. 
Col. Fred C. Smith supplants Col. Shep- 
ard as chief of the control section. Col. 
T. B. Holliday has been appointed chief 
of the engineering division’s equipment 
laboratory, succeeding Col. S. R. Stewart 
who has left the command on an undis- 
closed assignment. 
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Convair Releases 


Details of XC-99 


Details of the XC-99, world’s largest 
troop carrier and cargo transport, which 
is now being built for the Army Air 
Forces at the San Diego division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., have just 
been released by Convair. 

Military counterpart of Convair’s re- 
cently announced Model 37, the XC-99 
has a wingspan of 230 ft, an overall 
length of 183 ft.. and is powered by six 
engines driving pusher propellers. It is 
of midwing design with tricycle landing 
gear. 

The XC-99 can be alternately used as 
a troop carrier, heavy cargo transport and 
hospital ship, and will be readily con- 
vertible from one type of operation to 
another. As a cargo plane it will carry 
a 100,000-lb. payload over a 1,500-mile 
range. With 19,000 gallons of fuel and a 
reduced payload, its range will be in- 
creased to approximately 8,000 miles. 

The 183-ft. fuselage is double-decked 
throughout and has two large ramps 
opening from the bottom of the lower 


Cutaway of the XC-99 
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Convair XC-99 Troop Carrier and Cargo 
Transport. 


section to facilitate loading. Loading 
equipment includes monorails and elec- 
trically operated hoists capable of hand- 
ling cargo throughout both decks. 


The giant fuselage, which has been 
under .secret construction for several 
months, is being built in two sections, 
and the wing in four sections. Convair’s 
Fort Worth and Vultee Field divisions 
are cooperating with San Diego in the 
fabrication of components. 


Double-Deck Fuselage. 





Mexicans Training in U. S. 
Personnel of the Mexican Expedition- 
ary Air Force, elements of which already 
are in action supporting United States 
ground forces in the Philippines, are 
being trained in AAF training installa- 
tions in the U. S. 


Woundegt Offered Jobs 


ATSC is going virtually to the bedsides of 
returned wounded air crew men who are 
eligible for discharge, to offer them civil 
service employment in line with akills ac- 
quired in combat. About 900 have ac- 
cepted jobs. 





THE YOUNGEST BIG TICKET 


Ticket PRINTING 
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PRINTING HOUSE 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE 


Write Us Telling What You 
Expect to Require in Air-line 
Transportation Ticket Printing 
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AA Proposes Equalization of Rates at 45 Cents 
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— for persons, property and onal 


The petition, filed by C. R. Smith, 
American’s chairman of the board, as- 
serted that if the rates and fares proposed 
had been in effect for the calendar year 
1944 under a normal load factor of 70%, 
American’s total operating revenues 
would have been reduced $12,144,728, dur- 
ing which period the carrier’s net in- 
come, before federal taxes, was $9,446,163. 

“Similarly, for the first five months of 
1945, respondent’s total operating revenue 
would have been reduced $3,725,521, 
when respondent’s net income, before fed- 
eral taxes, was $3,364,355.” 

While these adjustments actually indi- 
cate a loss, it was explained that operating 
expenses would have shown a similar re- 
duction, as would taxes, thus leaving 
American's operating revenue in the 
black. 

American maintained that its present 
operating revenues and costs were not a 
proper basis upon which to predicate any 
mail rate for any extended period in the 
future. 

“Any long-term mail rate for the 
future must be premised upon an overall 
load factor which the industry can main- 
tain and which will at the same time af- 
ford adequate public service. Again, and 
most important, the general level of costs 
is increasing and there is no assurance 
that the present cost level will continue 
vB wr tage: to the contrary, there are many 
d te indications that costs will ap- 
preciably increase.” 

American said that it was of the be- 
lief that the expansion of air trans- 
portation and the further extension of 
its benefits to the public “can best pres- 









ently be accomplished by reducing at the 
same time charges for mail, passenger 
and express transportation, thereby 
broadening the transportation market, 
rather than by an excessive and dis- 
criminatory reduction in mail rates.” 


CAB Regulation Involves 
Mechanic Certificates 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued 
the following regulation, relative to lim- 
ited mechanic certificates, affecting Part 
24.2 of the Civil Air Regulations: 

“A mechanic certificate with a pro- 
peller or aircraft appliance rating, ex- 
cepting a parachute rating, may be is- 
sued by the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics to an individual who is employed 
and designated by either a manufacturer 
holding a currently effective propeller 
or aircraft appliance production certificate 
or by an applicant for, or the holder of, a 
repair station certificate with a propeller 
or aircraft appliance rating. The indivi- 
dual must be in direct charge of the in- 
spection, overhaul, or repair of propellers 
or aircraft appliances and his experience 
and employment record must indicate that 
he is competent to engage in such ac- 
tivity. The individual to whom a certi- 
ficate is issued shall exercise the privi- 
leges of his certificate only with respect 
to the work performed for such manu- 
facturer or repair station and through the 
use of facilities provided by the manu- 
facturer or repair station.” 

This regulation and the certificates is- 
sued in accordance with it shall terminate 
Dec. 31, 1945. 





Provision for Federal Incomes Taxes 


tions and Other Contingencies 
NET PROFIT 


1. Passenger load factor to 70.0%. 
(airport to airport). 





Sample Profit and Loss Statement 


Here is a sample American Airlines profit and loss statement for the calendar 
year 1944 and a pro forma statement of revenues based upon a 70% passenger 
load factor and passenger, mail and express rates of 45 cents per ton mile: 


TET eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Pee EU UCU SEPP eee eee ae 


Tore eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Net Income before Federal Income Taxes .. 


Reserve for Transition to Peacetime Opera- 


* Pro forma statement of revenues based upon reduction of: 
2. Passenger, mail and air express revenues to a net yield of 45.0c per ton-mile 


3. Excess baggage revenues in proportion to the reduction of passenger revenues. 


Actual Pro Forma * 
Cents 
Cents Per Per Ton 
Amount Ton Mile Amount Mile 
$29 338,231 53.3c $19,269,860 45.0c 
6,685,282 58.9¢ 5,024,873 45.0c 
2,483,246 49.2c 2,269,838 45.0c 
46,676 35.2c 46,676 35.2c 
587 937 44.9c¢ 385,397 37 8c 
102.640 102,640 
$39,244,012 $27,099,284 
29,772,551 
$ 9.471.461 
25,298 
8 9,446,163 
4,050,000 
$ 5,306,163 
1,000,000 
$ 4,396,163 
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AA ‘Flying Boxcar’ 


Put Into Service 
On Flagship Fleet 


tal 
portation of goods in bulk, mail and ex- 
press, has sora gr interior floor area 
of any comme airfreighter in exist- 
ence. 

To facilitate transportation of large 
erates and boxes, there are seven cargo 
bins measuring 37 x 44 x 75 inches, each 
capable of holding units up to 750 lbs. in 
total weight. The bins have removable 
web gates for purposes of flexibility in in- 
closing oversize crates. Magnesium alloy 
poles, selected for their strength and 
lightness, separate these cabin bins. The 
ee total cargo capacity is 7000 


4 verter. «wl planes of the pres 
ent have cargo arranged on Poth 
sides of the plane with a center aisle. 
This new plane has the seven bins on the 
left side with the right side left clear. In 
this half of the Airfreighter it will be pos- 
sible to fasten to rings in the floor very 
large boxes and crates too big for the 
cargo bins, by use of the newly developed 
Davis tie-down equipment. The equip- 
ment is similar in theory to the block- 
and-tackle. 

The science of modern plastics played 
a large part in the building of the Air- 
freighter. All interior w are lined 
with fiber glass cloth bound together with 
a special kind of resin. 

The thermostat temperature control has 
Sone te unique in air transportation. of 





Service Between Baltimore 
And Ocean City Proposed 


Airline service between Baltimore and 
Ocean City, Md. a resort town, is pro- 
posed in a plan announced by O. L. 

, operator of the Park Plaza Hotel 
in Baltimore. 

Bonifay said that he had acquired a 10- 

transport and was 


Baltimore-Ocean City run and a proposed 
route between Baltimore and Norfolk, Va. 

Negotiations have been completed for 
the improvement of a 150-acre tract for 
two air strips two miles from Ocean City. 





inside the Plane 


vegetables, general farm produce and 
other perishables. The thermostat is set 
for the desiréd temperature before the 
plane leaves the ground. While in flight if 
the temperature goes above or falls below 
the specific degree desired, a colored light 
will flash in the crew’s cabin. The cap- 
tain can then make the required adjust- 
ment by touching an instrument beside 
his seat known as the “control handle.” 


First of 20 American Airfreighters 
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Atlantic Airlines 
Set Up by Solomon; 
Aims at Low Rates 


S. J. Solomon, former chairman of the 
board of Northeast Airlines, last fortnight 
announced formation of a new company— 
Atlantic Airlines, under whose name he 
filed an application with the CAB for a 
new route between Providence, R. 1, and 
New Orleans. 

Solomon said the chief aim of his com- 
pany is to provide “low cost air trans- 
portation.” “In my ” he said, “it 
is time that the airlines of the United 
States provide service at rates that com- 
pare with present air travel costs as the 
day coach rate does with that of the 
deluxe Pullman.” 

Atlantic Airlines application for a cer- 
tificate proposes the following inter- 
mediate stops: 
Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, New Haven, 
Conn.; New York, N. Y.; Nowark, Trenton, 


Del.; 


- , Harrisonburg, 
Staunton, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Bristol, Va. 
Also, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, High 
Point, Asheville, Charlotte, N. C.; Spartan- 
burg,, Greenville, 8. C.; Tri-City Airport 
(Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Kingsport, Johnson Clty, 
Tenn.); Athens, Atlanta, Rome, Ga.; 
Anniston, Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

“No cities on the proposed route have 
ever had the type of low cost service 
Atlantic proposes to give,” Solomon said, 

“In order to make air transportation 
available to people generally, fares must 
be substantially reduced through economy 
of operation. You must give air trans- 
portation without luxuries and without 
frills and with an all-inclusive low fare 
that would include transportation to and 
from the airport. 

“A more important factor to bear in 
mind is that only by the creation of new 
companies and new service over many 
routes can the air transportation industry 
hope to provide employment for many 
men now in the Air Forces who have not 
previously been employes of airline com- 


panies 

Solomon pointed out that before the 
war there were only approximately 250,- 
000 travelers by air, including for the 
most part the wealthy, those traveling on 
business or with expense accounts, or in 
an emergency. With millions of people 
engaged in the Air Forces and the avia- 
tion industry, great efforts must be made 
to bring air transportation in the postwar 
period within the reach of many mil- 
lions,” he said. 


No Cause on AA Accident 


The CAB said in an accident report that it 
was unable to determine the probable cause 
of an American Airlines accident on Feb. 10, 
1944. The accident occurred 18 miles south- 
east of Memphis airport. 


MCA Offers Special Rates 


Special air express commodity rates for 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals apply- 
ing between all stations are amnounced by 
Mid-Continent Airlines. The new rates are 
based on 60% of the present air express rate 
with a minimum of 2%c per pound or $1.00 
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to be filed without approval. 
The Board’s suspension applies only 
to overseas and interstate traffic. Red- 


fern said the airlines were voluntarily 





Revised Tariff of Pan Am, 
3 Subsidiaries Suspended 
The CAB has suspended for 90 days a 








| Investigation of Travel Cards 
_To Start with New Suspension 


withdrawing the tariffs which applied to 
intra-state and foreign travel. 

The CAB’s action on the air travel card 
plan met with general disappointment in 
the industry, since the airlines had hoped 
that many of the discriminatory features 
of the earlier discount proposal had been 
eliminated. 


As a result of the suspension, the ori- 
ginal tariff covering the air travel card 
plan remains in effect. It provides for a 
15% discount on volume travel, but this 
discount has been under suspension as a 
war-time measure. 

The present-day card holder, therefore, 
holds no advantage over the cash custo- 
a except for the credit features of the 

an. 





Maybe 60 Million Yearly 


Passenger travel by air will in- 
crease from 4,000,000 persons to be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 60,000,000 an- 
nually after the. war, L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board predicted at a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia which opened 
the city’s aviation week. Pogue 
also that air cargo figures 
would reach hundreds of millions of 
ton-miles and suggested that plan- 
ning for future air transportation 

contemplating “tomorrow” 
ra than “today.” 











C. R. Smith Urges Teamwork 
In Letter to AA Employes 


In a letter to all employes of American 
Airlines, C. R. Smith, new chairman of 
the board of the company, said his posi- 
tion as chairman “is a working job, a full- 
time one” and is an executive arrange- 
ment identical to the executive arrange- 
ment which he recommended for the com- 
pany prior to joining the military service. 

executive arrangement for Amer- 
ican has been described in some of the 
newspapers as the team of Smith and 
Damon (Ralph S. Damon, elected presi- 
dent). Ralph has been my friend and 
associate for many years and I am de- 
lighted to be teamed up with him. The 
real description cf the ‘team’ however, is 
that which will include Smith, Damon and 
several thousand people who are working 
with the company. Together we can do 
one of the great jobs in air transportation. 
This outfit has always been a team; it 
will continue to be one.” 

Saying that there won’t be any sudden 
miracles performed, Smith said he was 
glad to be back in the service of Amer- 
ican. “You don’t work for an outfit like 
American 15 years without accumulating 
a feeling of respect and devotion for the 
fons awn and for the people in the 


organiza i 
He said he has “quite a lot of unfinished 
chores” to complete in Washi and 
then will go back to New York. After 
that he plans to go out on the line to re- 
new friendships and meet new people in 
the company. 
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Awarded 20-Year Pin— 
Charles T. Wrightson (right), étation 
manager for United Air Lines at Los 


Angeles, is believed to be the first man in 
the airline industry to be awarded a 20- 
year service pin. W. A. Patterson, United's 
president, is shown making the presenta- 
tion at recent ceremonies in Los Angeles. 





Commercial Airlines Flying 


25% of ATC Transocean Trips 


Testimony before the War Department 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the 1946 Appropriation bill re- 
veals that the commercial airlines are 
operating about 9% of the assigned air- 
craft of the Air Transport Command but 
are doing about 25% of the transocean 
operations. 

“When Gen. Marshall directed that we 
attempt to move 50,000 people a month 
across the Atlantic, that was an increase 
of about 300% of what we had contem- 
plated after the war in Europe was over,” 
Lt. Gen. H. L. George, chief of the Air 
Transport Command, told the committee. 

“In moving that number back, the com- 
mercial airlines, under contract with us, 
will be moving about 32% of that work- 
load. Included in that number are about 
5,000 wounded people that are coming 
back. In other words, the airlines have 
had a great deal of experience and that 
was one of the principal reasons why we 
have kept our fatalities and accident rate 
in passengers down so low. 

“The minute this movement back ceases 
—we are planning it for a year—but if it 
ceases before that, or sluffs off before 
that, there will be a reduction in the 
utilization of the commercial carriers,” 
Gen. George stated. 

Testimony revealed that it will take 
about 560,000 barrels of gasoline a month, 
with consumption on Douglas C-54 fig- 
ured at one gallon per mile, 165 gallons 
per hour with the average air speed at 
210 mph. 


Nevada Pacific Service Discontinued 

Nevada Pacific Airlines, operating between 
Reno and Las Vegas, Nevada, has temporarily 
discontinued service. Replacement parts for 
the four-place single engine Fairchild planes 
used by the company are not available, but 
negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of twin-engine transports. The company 
states that it expects delivery within a few 
weeks and will resume service at that time. 
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UOING BUSINESS 
JN MERIT ALONE 


simee 1929 


“CAL-AERO"”’ 


A name that has emerged internationally famous by its 
record and achievement in training nearly 25,000 pilots and 
7500 mechanics for the Army Air Forces, in addition to its 
alumni of 7000 civilians, for responsibility in Aviation. From 
a modest but inspired beginning “‘Cal-Aero” has become 
pre-eminent in its particular educational field. Highly 
honored for distinguished service . .. ON MERIT ALONE 

. it has become symbolic of the highest standard in Avi- 
ation Training. 

Today, in the spirit of free enterprise . . . . the American 
way ... this school, with C. A. A. approved courses, and 
on the list of approved schools for Veterans’ training under 
the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” looks forward with confidence to 
new horizons. With renewed vigor for greater achievement 
we are building a larger, stronger and finer “Cal-Aero” than 
ever before, on its own huge airport, 
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haven't in your column as a contributor since I wrote up the ball game 
the the Civil Aeronautics 
drive got past C. Edward 
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‘You would have enjoyed the June 23 trip to Patuxent Naval Station, sponsored 
_ by Navy Public Relations for newspaper men and aviation writers in the Wash- 
_ ington area. Five from our office—Guest, Allen, Thompson, Carter and myself 
_ were the 75 who made the trip in four Douglas DC-3 type planes. Soon 

after our we took a ride in the Mars in observance of Mars Day. The 

Navy did a swell job of showing us the works, everything from simulated Heli- 

copter sea rescue, jet-assist take-offs to rocket-firing, bombing 

‘Guest, Carter, and I had a treat, for the WAVE whose picture adorns 


| 
: 
i 
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S. Ballou, and by the time 
A. Stamwood, Jr., Wellesley 
was slated for Friday, July 13. 
Robert Powers, famous ] 
title of “Miss Patuxent of 1945” in 
mg 500 WAVES at the Patuxent Naval Air Sta- 
more than 500 hours in the air as a “Navy 
haa’ Stanwood flies the NATS route between 
aris. 

In one your recent columns, the question was asked 
hether American Airlines has applications for the first peace- 

time commercial flight over the North Atlantic. 
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far-off place but some of your stories in the magazine 
more about the country from where 
I read your story entitled 
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are injured survivors—was a real thrill as Fremont is my old home town and 


A lot of your friends asked about you at the Aviation Writers Conference and a 


— share of them complimented you on the swell reporting job that you are doing. 
e had three hea of speech making et al. One of the shortest and best 
speeches was made ld Crary of United. Complimented on both the quality 


and an interesting story which went something like 
this: “My first job after college was working on a tri-weekly newspaper in Idaho, 
and ign speech in Idaho by William 
E. Borah, one of the Senate’s greatest orators. He made a 10-minute speech, and I 
by i a short time that I made that com- 

: “The two best remembered speeches are the Gettysburg 
Sermon on the Mount. Neither of them took as much time to de- 
p i long you talk, it’s what you say.’ I resolved 


Major David W. Clarke, formerly with American in Boston, has recently re- 
mt in the India-China theatre for the Air 


Maybe you ran into him on some of your trips. 
glass of cold milk. Well hurry 
steak is just a word in the dictionary. 
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JERRY DOBBEN. 
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Leonard Kimball Appointed 
Head of TWA News Bureau 


Leonard Kimball, of Los Angeles 
Western Regional Director, of the News 
Bureau of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, has been promoted to system man- 
ager of the airline's news-disbursing or- 
ganization. 

Kimball succeeds Leo Baron, who has 
resigned to join John A. Cairns & Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 

As chief of TWA News Bureau, Kim- 
ball will direct the activities of the 
news offices in Kansas City, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston, and Las 
Angeles. He joined TWA in 1944, previ- 
ously having spent 16 years with the 
Associated Press in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Portland, Oregon, and Min- 
neapolis. Kimball will make his head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 


Paul Collins Reelected 
President of Northeast 


Paul F. Collins has been re-elected 
president of Northeast Airlines and also 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors. The election of Collins, to- 
gether with the re-election of Milton H. 
Anderson as vice president-operations 
and William P. Briggs as vice president- 
traffic, took place at a directors’ meeting 
in Boston immediately following a special 
meeting in lieu of the annual meeting of 
Northeast stockholders. 

At the stockholders’ meeting, six direc- 
tors including Collins, Anderson, Jac- 
queline Cochran, James F. Fitzgerald, 
Radu Irimiscu, and Eugene L. Vidal were 
re-named and H. Leroy Swimm, the com- 
panys treasurer was elected a new di- 
rector. 

In his report to the stockholders Collins 
discussed the company’s expanded oper- 
ations to New York and said that traffic 
figures for the current month of June 
would be the heaviest in the company’s 
12-year history. 


Eastern Wins Gas Tax 
Appeal in Georgia Court 


Judge Bond Almand, of Superior Court, 
Fulton County (Atlanta, Ga.) recently 
sustained an appeal of Eastern Air Lines 
from a decision ordering Eastern to pay 
$600,000 for state gasoline taxes levied 
by the State Revenue Commissioner of 
Georgia. 

In 1944, Attorney Genera] T. Grady 
Head, of Georgia, reversed an opinion 
given by the late attorney general, M. J. 
Yeomans, who ruled, in 1937, that Eastern 
was not required to pay state gasoline 
taxes. On the basis of this latter opin- 
ion, the State Revenue Commissioner as- 
sessed Eastern approximately $600,000 for 
seven years taxes. E. Smythe Gambrell, 
counsel for Eastern, took the appeal to the 
Superior Court at Atlanta. 


Fiberglas Lining on C-97 
A half-inch thick fiberglas lining is being 
used to provide heat and sound insulation 
on the Boeing ©-97 troop and cargo trans- 
port Total weight of the installation is 
given as 182 tbs, 
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Airlines Expect to Have Total 


Of 975 Planes by 1946-47 


ATA Canvasses 19 Lines 
In err 3-Fold Hike 


Air Transport Association reported 
in a survey last fortnight that 19 U. S. 
airlines expect to have 975 aircraft, seat- 
ing 36,180 passengers, in operation by 
1946-47. This would be a three-fold in- 
erease over the prewar 1941 number of 
planes and a five-time hike in seating 
capacity. 

ATA said that to meet post-war pro- 
grams, the airlines have ordered or have 
options on 409 new planes, seating 23,275 
passengers. This compares with a domes- 
tic airline fleet of 359 planes with 6250 
os before Pearl Harbor. 

The enlarged fleet of 1946-47, ATA said, 
will be capable of operating six to — 
billion passenger miles per year. 
compares with 2,264,282443 passenger 
miles flown by the war-time fleet of 1944. 

The airlines’ announced plans repre- 
sent approximately $300,000,000 in orders 
for new planes. Within five years this 
figure will jump to $750,000,000 including 
ground equipment, ATA estimated. 

Of the aircraft on order, more than 200 
are four-engine transports. Stressed in all 
of the models are increased passenger 
comfort and greater speeds. More fre- 


quent schedules will aid both the short- 
haul and long-trip passenger, ATA said. 


The following table provides a lineup 
of eauipment as forecast for airline use 


Number of Planes 
1940 861945 
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Including subsidiaries except Panagra and 
CNAC. 





Proposed 3-Nation Airway— 
United Air Lines is asking the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to authorize it to elose fhe 
383-mile gap between San Diego and 
Nogales so as to make possible through serv- 
ice from Mexico City to San Diego and 
northward vie United's existing route to 
Vancouver, B. C. Nogales is the northern 
terminus of LAMSA, Mexican airline in 
which United holds the controlling interest. 





Former PCA Pilot Neale 
Given Croix de Guerre 


Lieut. Col. John H. Neale, who before 
the war was a pilot for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre with 
Red Star at a me- 
morial ceremony 
in Chartres, 
France, June 6. 
The _ decoration 
for leading for- 
mations of troop 
carrier planes in 
the campaigns 
leading to the 
liberation 


: 





Martial Valin, woes 
Chief of Staff of the French Air Forces. 
Now the Operations Officer of a tactical 
Wing of Maj. Gen. Paul L. Williams’ 
U. S. Troop Carrier Forces, Col. Neale 
holds three awards of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Presidential Cita- 
tion. He was an air mail pilot from 1931 
and flew the inaugural flight on Airmail 
toute No. 14 from Washington, D. C. to 
Pittsburgh June ist that year. 


TCA Grants Sub-Contract 
Trans-Canada Air Lines has granted a sub- 
contract to Yukon Southern Air Transport for 
the Whitehorse-Fairbanks route. The agree- 
ment is for one year only, renewable 
and subject to termination by either party at 
three months’ notice. 
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Navigators Making Trips 
Over Oceans Should Be 
Licensed, Says Council 


The National Council of Air Line Navi- 
gators Associations, 545 Fifth Ave. New 
York, has submitted to the CAB pro- 
posals for the certificating of air navi- 
gators engaged in trans-oceanic opera- 
tions. The proposal would require that 
certificated first class navigators be car- 
ried aboard all long-range flights over 
oceans or other difficult terrain lacking 
proper surface navigational aids. 

The Council asserted that “government 
supervision has failed to keep apace with 
rapid developments in the comparatively 
new field of air navigation,” recommended 
stringent requirements and examinations 
for flight crew members responsible for 
the navigation of American flag aircraft. 

Under the Council’s proposal would re- 
quire thorough written examinations cov- 
ering dead reckoning, celestia] navigation, 
radio aids, meteorology and long-range 
cruising control for all grades of cer- 
tificates. mce requirements call for 
a minimum of 250 hours of flight naviga- 
tion for applicants for second class cer- 
tificates and 1000 hours for first class 
certificates. The Council has recommended 
that these requirements be incorporated in 
Part 41 of the Civil Air Regulations gov- 
erning certification of air crews engaged 
in long-range operations. 

The Council has taken issue with the 
international standards for certificating 
navigators proposed at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago on 
the grounds that they were “decidedly 


AA Washington News Bureau 
Headed by John J. Woods 


American Airlines, announces the ap- 
pointment of John J. Woods as director 
: of its Washington 
news bureau. 
Woods recently 
has beer placed 
on inactive status 
by the Army. He 
servide as an ex- 
ecutive officer in 
the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of 
Public Relations 
in the rank of 
major. 

He joins Amer- 
ican with a back- 
ground of 25 years 
in newspaper, magazine, pictorial and 
public relations work. He is a native of 
Chicago, where he was at one time as- 
sistant city editor of the Chicago Tribune. 





Woods 


low for the safety of international pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft,” ane that the 
American committee e 
Seana Wi ete Berane tees 
possible level 

The Council was recently formed by 
navigators of the major or operating 
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Sixteen Airlines Complete 1944 


Operations Without a Fatality 


United, Braniff, AMEX 

Lead Respective Groups 
G XTEEN domestic airlines received 

awards from the National Safety 
apt Mag pr a 
aie 


, 


i 
ta 


ry 


previous mon ,4,282,827,611 
the eal a 5,607 282,008 ol 
ecfiee a life. 





of fatalities 100,000,000 miles 
flown from 28.57% in 1930 to 2.20% in 





1944. The following table provides com- 
parable data on the safety records of the 
16 carriers: 
Passenger Total 
Mi Passenger 
Flown Miles 
in 1944 Flown 
Without Without 
Fatality Fatality 
*American Export 9,548,071 18,725,766 
Braniff Airways ... 95,997,720 328,226,218 
Chicago & Southern 50,552,440 188,592,590 
|) a ae 15,426,567 62,661,049 
Continental ........ 24,602,091 69,270,772 
MEE” ‘ao tes dc cise Gos 66,304,713 205,613,754 
>. ae 272,688,613 907,722,009 
Hawaiian ........... 15,891,831 70,146,594 
Mid-Continent ...... 22,130,063 73,452,036 
| RS 40,849,445 100,491,044 
Northeast ........... 13,685,664 500,665,579 
Northwest .......... 120,692,150 219,882,654 
*Pan American (Ati. 
A ey Pee 27,634,104 57,006,888 
Pennsylvania-Central 80,698,585 285,562,171 
ees 463,632,558 1,048,310,190 
Western .........--. 58,119,783 92,528,297 
roy, | 1,378,454,398 5,607,282,009 


* Commercial flights only. 
The following table shows passenger 
es 


flown and percentage of fataliti 
by years: 
Fatalities 
per 
100,000,000 
Passenger Passenger 
Year Miles Flown Miles 
SED Sweucpovas 34,014,572 28.57 
MOR ee send 435,740,253 10.10 
OBS ns ondgses. 476,603,165 8.39 
TEE Pociclss. 5d 557,719,268 4.48 
BGUD. « erredsccckk 749,787 006 1.20 
ROOD ideei-iie 1,147,444,948 3.05 
ay ae 1,491,734,671 2.35 
TD fn 0 ve ccanne 1,481,976,329 3.71 
MEE ; isendoeaned 1,642,596,640 1.34 
TE. nsinss00ene 2,262,618,517 2.20 


Agriculture Dept. Standards 


Urged for Air-Borne Produce 


J. Prescott Blount of United Air Lines’ 
cargo department has proposed that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture set up 
federal standards of quality and maturity 
for air-borne fresh fruits and vegetables 
as a protective measure for consumers. 

Blount told members of the Western 
Farm Economics Association meeting at 
Fort Collins, Colo. that setting up quality 
standards and inspection procedures for 
air shipments of perishables, similar to 
the method employed for rail carlot ship- 
ments, would in his opinion be a “seven 
league” step in sound development of 
this new business. 

“Air freight will serve agriculture as 
an entirely new tool in distribution,” 
Blount predicted. “Use of it will be made 
by producers and shippers who can make 
a clean break with traditional’ ways of 
doing things.” 

Recognizing the fact that air freight 
“would not work magic” for all crops, 
Blount said the greater speed in distribu- 
tion brings “distinct benefits in both eat- 
ing quality and nutritional value in cer- 
tain vine and tree-ripe products.” 

Tests of the vitamin C content of to- 
matoes, he said, revealed a ratio of ap- 
proximately 25 to 14 in favor of field 
grown, vine-ripe, airborne samples 
compared with “mature green” samples 
from the same field shipped through the 
usual channels. 

“While fruits appear to benefit most 
from tree ripening and better flavor, cer- 
tain vegetables will justify air transport 
costs because through consumer unit 
packaging and washing, trimming, shel- 
ling, etc., the housewife’s valuable time 
and energy will be saved,” he said. 


UAL Job Nearly Done 

United Air Lines announces that its job of 
modifying four-engined bombers for the Army 
is nearing completion at Cheyenne. W. P 
Hoare, superintendent of the modification cen- 
ter, has told employes that word had been re- 
ceived from the Army that United would not 
be required to perform further modification 
work for the Army after July 31. The center 
has modified approximately 5,500 Flying For- 
tresses for war duty since January, 1942. 





AB Wants to Know National’s 
Tie-up with Caribbean- Atlantic 


The CAB last fortnight announced a 
three-fold into the relations 


1. National already has acquired con- 
trol of Caribbean-Atlantic without ap- 
proval of the Board, and, 

2. That National and Caribbean-Atlantic 


approv 

Third item of the investigation is Na- 

tional’s formal application for acquisition 
of control of Caribbean-Atlantic. The 
be heard in a consoli- 

held that there was suffi- 
in Inter-Americas’ com- 


| 





plaint to justify an investigation, and 
pointed out particularly that the contract 
between National and Caribbean-Atlantic 
“may be adverse to the public interest or 
in violation of the Act.” 

Inter-Americas charged in its complaint 
that National had supplied Lockheed 
Lodestar equipment and qualified flight 
personnel to Caribbean-Atlantic with 
which to operate Route 59, serving points 
in Puerto Rico and adjacent territory. 


Consairway Record 


Consairway Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. reports its fleet of 17 
converted B-24 transports set a record total- 
ing 8000 hours for the month of May. Of 
the total, 7553 hours, or an average of 14 
hours, 20 minutes per plane per day, was 
actual trans-Pacific fiying covering 1,541,217 
miles for the Air Transport Command. 
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CEITTING 


The comprehensive Amphenol line of “AN” 
Conduit Fittings is made to strict Army and Navy 
dontiabe Threads are accurately manufactured to specifications 
so that parts are completely interchangeable. Permalub 
coating on threads prevents binding of the coupled parts . 

obtainable in eleven finishes. 

Amphenol Fittings have widespread uses in the radio, 
communications and electrical industries. 

Amphenol Fittings are another precision made unit in 

the complete Amphenol line of U.H.F. Cables and 
Connectors, Conduit, Connectors (A-N., U.H.F. British), 
Cable Assemblies, Radio Parts and Plastics for Industry. 
Amphenol Condensed Catalog number 72 is now 

ready .. . write for your copy today. 

Depend upon Amphenol Quality. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
In Canada - Amphenol Limited + Toronto 
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Return Load Problem 
Still Remains Unsolved 
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ment for cargo operations, what with a 
variety of mill aifcraft from which 
to choose. he said, new air- 


The latter should out-per- 
form any surplus aircraft now available, 


Knottiest- problem in the cargo picture 
ee roe eee Brittin 
it a survey among Detroit 
manufacturers had validated his predic- 
tion of a 75% load factor at 9.08 cents 
per ton-mile. 
He said that the small tool and die 
industry would supply 35% of the total 





Nation-wide Air Cargo Network 


_ Feoreseen by Research Expert 


monthly load; automobile and automotive 
parts manufacturers 30%; pharmaceutical 
industry, 30%, and the cutting tool indus- 
try, 442%. A similar survey will be 
undertaken in New York, he said. 


Study Looks Into 
Practices of REA 


A special Air Transport Association 
committee investigating contracts between 
the domestic airlines and Railway Ex- 
press Agency wes scheduled to meet in 
New York July 18 to receive a fina] re- 
port from Ernst & Ernst, an accountant 
and auditing firm, on a study of methods 
and procedures of REA as they apply to 
air express. 

The investigation was initiated by Air 
Cargo, Inc., last spring, at the behest of 
the airlines. Ernst & Ernst was engaged 
at that time to make a study and recom- 
medations to Air Cargo. 

A 200-page preliminary report has been 
submitted by the accounting firm, which 
said, in effect, that Railway Express 
Agency was not doing an adequate cost 
accounting job—an important aspect of 
the airlines—REA contract. 

Under the present contract, Railway 
Express handles al] billing and ground 
handling, with the airlines giving only 
airport to airport service. A charge of 
70 cents per tori mile is made for air ex- 
press shipments with REA being reim- 

for “out-of-pocket” exnvenses in 
addition to another 124% of the re- 
maining revenues. 

It_is the “out-of-pocket” expense that 
has prompted the airlines to seek a new 
contract with REA on the grounds that 
the agency is not consistent in its charges, 
according to informed quarters. 

This point was also brought out in the 
Ernst & Ernst report. The accounting 
firm was to submit recommendations for 
suggested time forms. and a_ standard 
practice manual to the New York meeting 
as means of standardizing REA’s “out- 
of-pocket” expenses. 

One informed source said that an en- 
tirely new airlines-REA contract has been 
drawn up, but that the industry as a 
whole -has not agreed on all points. This 
contract, it was said, would put the air- 
lines into the business of hauling prop- 
erty, with the REA playing the role of 
agent only. 

The airlines would also publish the air 
express tariffs and handle all paper (bill- 
ing, manifests, etc.) under terms of the 
new contract. Joint air express tariffs 
are now filed and published by RBA. 

The Ernst & Ernst report, made at a 
reported cost of 59,700 to the airlines, said 
specifically that there was reason ‘to be- 
lieve that REA’s “related accounting and 
financial operations can be materially sim- 
plified and their cost reduced.” 

The accounting firm said that “it is 
obvious that to attempt to fairly and 
equitably distribute cost and compu‘e 

tion under an arrangement such 
as tt covered by the present Air Ex- 
press agreement will be unsatisfactory 
unless there is lez2l interpretation and 











New Part 04 of Air Rules 
Are Distributed to Industry 


The CAB has distributed to the industry 
for comment copies of a new Part 04 
of the Civil Air Regulations, revising air- 


requirements for transport 
Comments are reauested by 


worthiness 
aircraft. 
Aug. 3. 

The new Part 04 is concerned entirely 
with transport aircraft, as distinguished 
from the new Part 03, recently circulated 
for comment, which deals with non-trans- 
port aircraft. 

The Board announed that it would hold 
a series of meetings with representatives 
of groups especially concerned with the 
subject to permit ironing out any dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

The presently effective Part 04, which 
combines transport and non-transport 
categories will continue in effect until 
the new parts are made effective by the 
Board. 

Meantime, the CAB announced that it 
has under consideration proposed amend- 
ments to Parts 40 and 61 of the CAR 
dealing with pilot route oualification. The 
proposed amendments differ from the 
present regulations in these respects: 

(1) The responsibility is placed on the 
company check pilot for certifying the 
qualifying pilot; (2) recognition is given 
to experience by permitting the first 
pilot with extensive experience to quaiil- 
fy with fewer trips over the route than 
the pilot with less experience; (3) the 
present “adjacent route” is dispensed 
with, also the difference in qualifying re- 
quirements for regular and alternate 
routes. 


Idlewild to Attract Many 
Airlines, Says La Guardia 


Mayor Fiorella La Guardia of New York 
City met recently with representatives of 
12 airlines and is reported to have come 
from the conference optimistic over the 
prospects that all or most of them event- 
ually will sign agreements to use Idle- 
wild airport, now in the process of con- 
struction, 

La Guardia said that City Comptroller 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, who heads the 
city committee negotiating with the air- 
lines, hopes to obtain another 300 acres 
to add to the 4,570 acre site on which the 
airport is being built. La Guardia 
warned that private flying must be_ kept 
out of Idlewild airport for reasons of 
safety. 





clarification of the term “out-of-pocket 
expenses contained in Sec. 11 of the 
agreement .. .” 

It was also recommended that provision 
be made for an annual review of the 
financial arrangements between the par- 
ties “so that appropriate amendment can 
be proposed and adopted when required 
by changing conditions, and so that the 
parties to the agreement may be kept 
fully informed as to the menner in which 
the financial provisions of the contract 
are being administered.” 

Ernst & Ernst also recommended that 
changes and improvements be made in the 
sytem covering charges made for certain 
REA vehicles used primarily in air ex- 
press service, and expressed a need for 2 
revision of the agency’s procedure in de- 
termining cost of revenue accounting. 
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A MODERN 


INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE 








**THREE hundred Superfortresses 
bomb Japan’s mainland.’ 

“Who would have believed, just 
after Pearl Harbor, that such punish- 
ment could have been meted out in 
less than three years’ time? 

“Yet it was only a few days after 
Japan’s sneak sttack that Bell Aircraft 
was notified by the Army Air Forces 
that the company had been selected 
to be a major builder of these giant, 
Boeing-designed B-29’s in a plant to 
be constructed near Atlanta. 

“The ‘construction story of this 
giant aircraft factory, and its produc- 
tion achievemenits, form one of the in- 
dustrial miracles of the war. In eight 
months after taking occupation of the 


BY WILLIAM B. ZIFF 








On the tenth anniversary of the founding of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, the publisher of “Flying” tells of the pro- 
duction record at the Bell Bomber Plant, at Marietta, Ga. 


. in early 1943, the first two Bell 
mbers were towed out for the test 
flights. 
How large is this plant? Well, im- 
agine, if you can, nearly two Empire 
State Buildings laid end to end in- 
side the main Eailding Under its roof 
there would be room for twenty of 
the world’s largest battleships with 
enough vacant space for sixty-nine 
submarines and twenty-four PT boats. 
The B-29 production records be- 
ing set up by the Bell Bomber Plant 
are naturally a military secret. But it 
can be ais that production is on 
schedule and that the schedules have 
been substantially increased. 
“And the mass attacks being made 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL,..EAST COAST, INC. 





BELL Zorn. 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


© Beil Aircraft Corporation 





daily by these giant battleships of the 
skies are pth ace evidence of the 
teamwork that exists between Bell 
management and the thousands of 
Bell employees and the men of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 

“The record of the company is clear 
on the eve of its tenth anniversary. Bell 
has pioneered in many aircraft develo 
ments which have contributed greatly 
to the war— P-39 ‘cannon on wings, 
the first American jet propelled asr- 

lane, the P-63 Kingcobra, the Bell 
Salisopens, and the operation and 
management of this great factory which 
is the South’s industrial miracle of this 
generation. 

“In the coming decade, look to the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation to continue 
to be the pacemaker of aviation pro- 
gress.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory & 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Airacobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 )— Fighters 
Atracomet — America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 


The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
Bell built B-29 Superfortress 
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Smith Stickney Scott 


Executive 


Ted Johnson, vice president in charge of opera- 

tions of Lineas Acreas Mexicanos, S. A., has 
and will return to a United Air Lines 

assignment in the U. S. ’ 


Traffic 


, former tfaffic re qyrnn en 


has been eppointed Washington traffic mana 
“replaciag Denis Murray, now with 


Warren H. Smith, who has been with Northeast 
Airlines for i] years, has been named traffic 
F. Scott, who joined Northeast 
in J after serving nine years with American 
as been promoted to superintendent of 
passenger service. William Brown, formerly 
director of research and planning, has been named 
manager of mail and express. 
re w. , former cargo traffic supervisor 
Detroit for American Airlines, has been trans- 
faced to > as ag to supervise cargo movements. 
T.. Stickney, recently retired from 
active service, has been appointed superintendent 


of r service of Eastern Air Lines. 
otis Beagine tas has joined TWA as traffic repre- 
sentative. 


Ll. McCullers, former station manager of 
Notional Airlines at Tampa, has been transferred 
to Philadelphia in the same eopecity. He was 

at T by Denver Dillman. W. J. 
Thetford, assistant station manager at Tampa has 
at Jacksonville, where 
. will be assistant sta- 
re me rs. N also announces that M. 

formerly station ye at Jackson- 
vie will take over ab M as wh ao, 
ng Strayer n rge 

of reservations at Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous 


Robert H. Herrnstein, former general traffic 
manager for Northeast ‘airlines, “tes been named 
director of economic 

Edward 0. Glover, formerly TWA's representative 
in an vas been named assistant supervisor of 
training. . 








PAA’s Bannell Goes to CNAC; 


Flynn Gets Washington Job 


Marshall Bannell, public relations rep- 
resentative in Washington for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, has been transferred to 
China National Airways Corp., PAA affil- 
iate, on a special assignment. 

Mike Flynn, associated with the Wal! 
Street Journal for the past 30 years, has 
been appointed press representative for 
PAA in Washington. 


17 Daily Atlantic Flights 

The Africa-Orient Division of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways maintained an average of 17 
daily flights across the Atlantic during May 
for a total of 545, with 406 originating in 
Miami and 139 in New York. The Africa- 
Orient Division has made about 6000 com- 
plete crossings for Air Transport Command 
since it began operation in 1042, flying ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 plane miles and hand- 
ling more than 100,000 passengers, 30,000,000 
pounds of express and 10,000,000 pounds of 
mail. The Division is currently flying about 
2,000,000 route miles monthly. 


Transatlantic Anniversary 

Pan American Airways announces that the 
June 28 double departure—the American 
Clipper to Foynes, Eire and the Atlantic 
Clipper to Lisbon, Portugal—marked the 
sixth anniversary of transatlantic air travel. 
It was on June 28, 1939, that the Dixie Clip- 
per took off from Port Washington with 22 
Passengers bound for Lisbon to inaugurate 
the first regular passenger service by any 
nation across the Atlantic. 


PCA Awards Contract for Oil 
The Sacony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
has been awarded the contract for supplying 
aircraft engine lubricating oil to all of the 
planes of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 


Runway Conditions Cause 


3 Lines to Quit Baltimore 


Three airlines halted service to Balti- 
more on June 30 because of runways con- 
ditions at Baltimore Municipal Airport, 
Only commercial service continuing to 
use the airport is British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. 

American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
and Pennsylvania-Central suspended serv- 
ice following a meeting with the Balti- 
more Aviation Commission, which said 
that it had been unable to obtain Army 
approval for repairing the damaged run- 
ways. 

The Baltimore airport has been under 
lease to the Army for three years, com- 
mission spokesmen said, but repeated 
efforts to obtain appropriations for the 
field have been to no avail. The airlines 
indicated that service would be resumed 
@s soon as the rumways are brought up 
to co standards. Twenty-eight 
flights are affected in the suspension. 


Advertising Policy Changed 

Beginning July 1, Delta Air Lines geared 
its advertising to the changing traffic picture 
and ite future plans for expansion. In 
national magazines, advertisements based on 
maps will feature Delta's place in the ma- 
tional transport scheme. The account will 
be handied by Burke Dowling Adams of 
Montclair, N. J., who will alsd- act as public 
relations representative for Delta. 


AA Retraining Army Pilots 

Twenty-four released Army pilots are now 
being retrained for commercial] transport by 
American Airlines. Ranging in rank from 
first Meutenant to major, and experienced 
with many thousand fiying hours overseas, 
these pilots are now classed as fledglings who 
will have to start all-over again before they 
can qualify as first officers on American's 
Plagships. 





Map Mural Features New AA Offices—A ™2p mura! 30 ft. long and 16 
ft., 17Y%2 in. high covers nearly an 
entire wall in American Airlines’ new offices at 52! W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. The map is ¢ 


straight mercator projection. 





Continents are mauve cutouts placed on a background of 


blue skies and clouds, thus giving the effect of a world with oceans of air, rather than the 


usual blue oceans of water. 


This cloud montage was obtained from actual cloud photo- 


graphs. Photo above shows, left to right—A. R. Bone, Jr., vice president of American's 


Western region; Nelson XK. Milliken, 


Los Angeles traffic manager; 


Charles F. Weaver, 


Western regional manager of reservations and ticket offices; H. J. Laird, display manager 


of AA, who directed design and production of the mural; 
tS was project engineer for the company's new traffic 


plant engineering department, w 


and reservations headquarters in Los An i> omg 


and E. W. Towle, of the airline's 


At left, Bone is shown high on ladder, and 


iken at right. 
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EVANS SKY PRODUCTS 


can change a plane quickly from a cargo-carrier to a passenger- 
carrier or to a combination of both. This plane interior illustrates 
only one of many ways in which Evans Sky Floors, rod-and-hook 
tie-downs, rope tie-downs, pulljacks, Sky Chairs and other Sky 
Products can be used to make a plane a multi-purpose plane. 
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sag Se ta 


i 3—Hearing, — Airlines, | 
Oklahoma 
(0. 1895), (Tentative). 


Aug. additional Cincinnati-New York 
tence, (Docket 2 et al.) 10 a.m. Conference 


All, American Aviation, 
pBnirgs 535 et al) (Tenterive)” 


et al, sists Valley 


Bb 
Ph. ont 


“Eau (Docket 50 oi)“ aire 


Dec. 


Airli 
Docket 108! ot "ah 


¢ 


‘Orders 


3737—Dismissing + of Arthur P. Davis 
for 6 ' F ‘inte 7 relationship with with All 
American Aviation, Inc. (D. 391). 


srt —-Appamsing the sppiation of National Air- 
lines, Inc. to conduct non-stop service between 
io pe Fla. and Miami, Fla. on Rt. 3}. 
m8-Avor the ag of service by 
Mid. a et Airlines, ry to and from 
Muskogee, Okla., Fort Seni Ark., a 


inn, ., Shreveport and New Orleans, La. 
3741\—Granti the City of Greenwood and the 
County of Greenwood, C. permission to inter- 


he in the Southeastern States case. (D. 50! et 

al). 

3743—Denying ‘the petitions of Eastern Air Lines, 
inc., and the cities of Amarillo and Detroit, to 
intervene ih the application of TWA for addi- 
tional service from Cincinnati to New York. 
(D. 22t et al). 





3744—Denying the application af inter-Americas 
Airlines, Inc. to revoke @ portion of the certificate 
issued to Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. for 
route 59. (D. 1863). 
rdering the application of Blue Ridge Lines 
Inc. be withdrawn from the consolidated pro- 
ceeding in the Great Lakes Area case (D. /870) 
and reassigned to D. 1092, and that D. 1870 be 
cancelled. 
3750—Denying the application of Mountain States 
Aviation, inc. to present additional testimony in 
the Rocky Mountain case. (D. 152 ef al). 
375|—Ordering mail rate proceeding and order of 
idation Northeast 


consol to Airlines, Inc. on Routes 
27 and 6. (D. 1932, 1890). 
376|—Authorizi the inauguration of service by 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. to and from Hutchin- 
son, Kan. (D. 14, 28, 
3%2—Permitting * United Air Lines, Inc. to serve 
Philadelphia, Pa., thro -_ By use of Northeast 
Airport, as an inte point on Route |. 
rder instituting Saneud suspending 
tariffs in ernment travel ~ BA pies 
and the universal air travel plan. (D. 1939 
3764—Instituting investigation and consolidating 
proceedi in the complaint of Inter-American 
Kiclines, nc; (D. i907), the application of Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc. and Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
lines, Inc. (D. 1916), and the agreement between 
National and Caribbean-Atlantic (D. 1940). 
3765—Dismissing the application of Transcontinenta! 
ht Air, Inc. for amendment to certificate. 
sb -Diemiising the following applications in the 
Great Lakes Area case: Penn-Ohio Coach Lines 
y (0. Ey Siri Suburban Safeway Lines, Inc. 
dons North South Air Lines Inc. 
* oes), and TWA (D. 1034, 1043). 
sh -Oelge of investigation and suspension in the 
iovernment travel discount tariff provisions of 
AA, Panagra, Uraba, Medellin, Central Airways, 
ea ia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. (D. 
1941). 
3768—Permitting National Airlines, Inc. to serve St. 
Petersburg, la. and Philadelphia, Pa. through the 
use of Pinellas County Army Air Field and the 
Philadelphia-Northeast Airport. 
3771—Dismissing the applicetion of Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc. (D. 1496). 
3772—Granting the Department of Justice, fhe City 
of St. Louis, the City. of Detroit and the City of 
Indianapolis, permission to intervene in the Great 
Lakes Area case. (D. 535 ef al). 








coolant temperature control, n 


temperature requirements. 


Pittsburgh, Houston, Seattle, 





Engine Coolant Temperature Control 
By GENERAL CONTROLS 
@ The TM-11-5 is specifically designed to assure the precise limits of engine 


ecessary for maximum engine efficiency. @ A four- 
way hydraulic Selector Valve is directly operated by a temperature reactant 





Bulb Seeely, the sensitive of which is immersed in the coolant. Thus, 
position of the exit flaps is automatically controlled in accordance with vary- 


Authorised Users are invited to write for complete engineering data 
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3773—Denying the petition of Continental Air Lines, 
inc. for severance of United's application 
Great Lakes Ares case (D. 1749), and permitting 
Continental to intervene in the proceeding. (D. 
535 ef al). 

3774—Severing the application of Colonial Airlines 
Inc. from D. 1910 and assigning it to D. 1942- 
consolidating the applications of PCA (D. 192i) 
and Colonial (1942) into the proceeding with D. 


in the 


221 et al; dismissing the application of PCA. 
(D. 1788). 

3779—Approving the application of Walter S. 
Mclucas and American Airlines, inc. for inter 


locking relationships. (D. 1504). 
3780—Rescinding the service suspension order of 
TWA on Route 44, issued July 7, 1942. 
3781—Permitting Eastern Air Lines, Inc. to serve 
Philadelphia, Pa. on Routes 5 and 6, through the 
use of the Philadelphia-Northeast Airport. 
3762—Permitting Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
Inc. to serve Fort Wayne, ind. through the use 
of Baer Field. 
3783—Permitting Braniff Airways, Inc. to inaugurate 
service to and from Lubbock, Tex. (D. 505). 
3784—Denying Pan American Airways, Inc. tem- 
porary exemption of service to and from Fair 
banks and Nome, via the intermediate points 
Hot Springs, Kokrines, Ruby, Koyukuk, Nulato and 
Golovin, Alaska. (D. 1883). 





New Air Services 


Miami-to-Jacksonville 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has approved 
the applications of National Airliries for au- 
thorization to fly nonstop from Miami to 
Jacksonville on its Route 31 between New 
York and Miami. The approval of this non- 
stop service gives National a direct route 
from Miami to New York. National now oper- 
ates three round trips daily between New York 
and Miami, via Jacksonville and Tampa, and 
two local round trips daily between Jackson- 
ville and Miami via Tampa. It proposes an 
additional round trip between New York and 
Miami which will be operated nonstop be- 
tween Jacksonville and Miami. Between 
Jacksonville and New York, National is certi- 
ficated to serve Savannah, Charieston, Wil- 
mington, Norfolk, and Philadelphia 


3-Stop Transcontinetal 


Three-stop transcontinental air service be- 
tween New York and the West Coast was in- 
eugurated July 2 by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, in a revision of the operations 
pattern of its fleet of five four-engine Strato- 
liners. At the same time in a further devel- 
opment of its domestic route, TWA added 
Terra Haute, Ind. to its system. Eliminating 
one stop on Stratoliner schedules will enable 
the airline to fly the 252l-mile New York to 
Los Angeles route in 14 hours, 25 minutes. 
Stops will be made only in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Albuquerque. 


PCA Enters New York 

Mayors and other civic officials of many 
Mid-West and Southern cities converged on 
New York July 1 in honor of the inaugura- 
tion of air service between their cities and 
New York by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 
The chief executives of PCA-~-served cities ex- 
tending from Chicago east to New York, and 
from Birmingham north to New York, were 
flown to LaGuardia Field aboard the Capi- 
taliner “New York,” the plane which was the 
first to launch PCA’s service from New York 
the morning of July 2. With this flight a pat- 
tern of six nonstop round trips daily from 
Pittsburgh was inaugurated. All flights be- 
tween New York and Pittsburgh are non- 
stop. Three of these daily flights originate in 
Birmingham to provide New York air service 
to Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol, Johnson 
City, Kingsport and. other cities in the South 
while Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Milwaukee, Akron, Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh passengers have available 
this new daily service to and from New York 
In addition to these new flights, PCA has re- 
vised its system schedules to provide aug- 
mented service over many of its existing 
routes. New flights include additional service 
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Piberglas-plastics fabrications by United States 
Rubber Company for Nesh-Kelvinator Corporation. 


FIBERGLAS —- REINFORCED PLASTICS 
—a spectacular, new, lightweight 


Stiudinal Mateual 


Aircraft struc- 

2) tural parts, such 

as the cabin 

structure of the 

_ Army R-6 Heli- 

copter, are now 

being made of plastics reinforced 

with Fiberglas — fine filaments of 

glass woven into cloth, then used with 

low-pressure resins in the fabrica- 

tion of extremely strong, lightweight 
laminated plastics parts. 

Fiberglas textiles are resistant to 
moisture, therefore are dimension- 
ally stable. They possess great tensile 
strength, and are resistant to heat, 
oils, corrosive vapors and most acids. 

The combination of Fiberglas and 
certain low-pressure resins has re- 
sulted in a material with properties 
which excel those of any material 
previously available for commercial 


use. For example, impact strength 
from five to ten times that previously 
obtained in laminates is now attain- 
ed through Fiberglas reinforcement. 
Higher strength-to-weight ratios, 
greater rigidity, dimensional stabil- 
ity and simplified fabrication are but 
a few of the advantages which are 
resulting in the rapidly increasing 
use of Fiberglas for reinforced plas- 
tics sheets and formed parts. 
Samples and complete information 
on Fiberglas Textiles will be sent 
to you on request. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. does not manufac- 
ture resins or finished laminates but 
will be glad to furnish data on tech- 
niques in the use of Fiberglas and 
low-pressure resins. Write: Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1894 Nicho- 
las Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 











Fiberglas—glass in the form of fine fibers—twisted 
into yorn and woven into cloth, possesses many of the 
properties most sought after in \ow-pressure laminates. 


R-6 cabin structure of Fiberglos-reinforced plastic 
being trimmed and mode ready by U.S. Rubber for 
shipment to . 


; FIBERGLAS ..1 wasic mareesa: 


*T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made in conformance with 
_ A-N specifications. 
“Safe-Lock”’ Terminals 
-.-in eye end, turnbuckle end, 
stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others, 


Aircraft Slings 

++. custom-built for your work. 
Cable assembly, standard wire 
rope, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 
.-for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue” Cables 
in 1x19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 
2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue’’Aircraft Cables—“‘Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 


























MACWHYTE 


hit faugre 


AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 





Chicago and Norfolk, via Detroit. 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh; and augmented 
flight schedules between Birmingham, Knox- 

h. 


Island at no additional charge. One way 
fares will be $75 with round trip listed at 
- 
are 


46 cents per pound. The round trip fare 
between Seattle and Nome is $421 with ex- 
press rates $1.11 per pound. In addition flights 
between Seattle and Juneau have been in- 


All-Cargo Clipper Flights 
On July 4, three new all-cargo Clipper 


zuela, stopping at Camaguey, Cuba; Port au 
Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, and Curacao. The flight is scheduled 
weekly with plans for increasing to twice 
weekly in the near future. 

On July 6, the second new weekly service 
was opened, flying between Miami, Kingston 
and Barranquilla, Colombia. The third was 
inaugurated July 10 between Miami and Rio 


‘de Janeiro, stopping at Camaguey, Port au 


Prince, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Georgetown, British Guinea; Belem. 
Sao Luiz, Forteleza Recife and Sao Salvador, 
Brazil. 


Eastern Express 

New round trip express service was started 
July 1 from New York City to Houston by 
Eastern Air Lines. Flight No. 69 leaves New 
York at 8 a.m. and, after stopping at Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Birmingham, and New Or- 
leans, arrives in Houston at 6:05 p.m. Flight 
No. 70 leaves Houston at 8 p.m. with stops at 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, and arrives at LaGuardia Field at 
7:29 a.m. 


New England Flights Added 

Northeast Airlines increased its New York- 
Boston operations to 10 round trips daily, 
adding a midnight departure out of Boston 
and a7 am. flight out of LaGuardia Pield 
This 7 o'clock flight will continue on through 
to Presque Isle, Me. To provide further ac- 
commodations for New Yorkers enroute to 
Maine, the 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. New York-Bos- 
ton flight will continue on as far as Port- 
land, Me. 


Braniff Enters Lubbock 

Braniff Airways started service to Lubbock, 
Tex., July 1 with a third daily round trip 
between Texas and Colorado points making 
Lubbock an intermediate stop between Ft. 
Worth and Amarillo. 


Mid-Continent Authorized 

CAB has issued an order permitting Mid- 
Continent Airlines to inaugurate service of 
persons, property and mail to and from Mus- 
kogee, Okla., Fort Smith, Ark., Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., Shreveport and New Orleans, La. 


NAL Resumes at St. Petersburg 

CAB has issued an order permitting National 
Airlines to resume service to and from St. 
Petersburg, Fla. on Route 31, through the use 
of the Pinellas County Army Airport. Service 
was temporarily suspended June 2, 1942. 


CAL to Serve Hutchinson 

CAB has issued an order permitting Conti- 
nental Air Lines to inaugurate service to and 
from Hutchinson, Kans., on Route 60. 











WHEN YOU TURN UP 
UNEXPECTEDLY... 


we do the best we can. But 
you'd be surprised how much 
better we can do for you if 
you let us know as far ahead 
as you can when you are com- 
ing and how long you can 
stay. And please be sure to 
let us know if there is any 
change in your plans. 


HOME OF THE don 


Herel, 1 extn 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. and Mang. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.,17 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR... 
@® SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


® MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


@® TERRITORIES 


® DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 


@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
We can assist you—our staff has 


been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


* 


We invite your inquiry 


Floyd 0. Johnson and ¥. C. Rasmussen 
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@3CoO ENGINE DRIVEN HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


GEAR TYPE 
FOR 
GREATER 
SIMPLICITY 


@ Outstanding performance. Dependability 
beyond the ordinary. That’s the record of 
PESCO Engine Driven Hydraulic Pumps in 
modern aircraft. 

PESCO designed these pumps especially to 
meet the exacting needs of aircraft hydraulic 
systems. For greatest simplicity there’s improv- 
ed gear type construction that reduces working 
parts to a minimum. That means greater de- 
pendability, longer life, less service and 
maintenance. 

And through Pressure Loading, an exclusive 
PESCO development, high efficiency is main- 


PRESSURE 
LOADED 
FOR 
HIGHER 
EFFICIENCY 


tained through a wider range of operating con- 
ditions. PESCO Pressure Loading compensates 
for wear and thermal variations encountered in 
high altitude flight to maintain minimum end 
clearance between pump gears and gear housing. 

Models are available with pressure limits up 
to 3000 p.s.i. Capacities up to 12 g.p.m. 
Weights from 2.5 to 10 lbs. 

New descriptive literature is now available. 
Write for Engine Driven Hydraulic Pump 
folders to PESCO Products Co., (division 
Borg-Warner), 11610 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 


PESCO advanced design and performance extend through a complete line of air, 
vocuum, fuel and hydraulic pumps . . . precision equipment meeting practically all 
aircraft needs for controlled liquid flow and Pressurized Power. 
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Increased Efficiency 


Government,” published by the 


FOR SOME TIME two major features 
of many airline cockpits have 
considered inadequate and obsolete 


oy 
Febactel 


By Francis A, SPENCER 





Claimed in New Radio Panel 

































(Aut it Spencer formerly flew for American Airlines on its Burbank-El Paso run, then was transferred to the company’s transatlantic 
ri Ragan at ty aha ce apie eny nagar Holder of a Ph.Q. from Princeton, he is the author of “Air Mail Payment and the 
Brookings Institution, and was formerly economic consultant for the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 
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Spencer's Proposed Master Control Panel 


cated at the rear of the control pedestal 
where either pilot may operate any unit 
by a slight movement of his forearm from 
the arm of the pilot seat. Three design 
features make it possible to integrate a 
number of units in such a small space. 
First, the actual size of the controls is 
reduced to a fraction of the dimensions 
of most current equipment. Second, 
multiple purpose controls similar to those 
on home radios are used, superimposing, 
for example, a band selector, tuning knob, 
and volume control on top of one another. 
Third, in place of the large circular band 
tuning scales now used in ADF units a 
thin metal tape is provided. This gives 
a small tuning window and greater ac- 
curacy in tuning. 

The accompanying diagram explains 
better than words the arrangement of the 
different units on the master control 
panel. The left section contains the dual 
automatic direction finder and auxiliary 
received controls. 

The indicating: needles of the ADFs are 
mounted on two rotatable azimuth scales 
one of which is placed in front cf the 
captain on his flight instrument panel 
and the other in a similar position in 
front of the first officer. 

The center section is made up of the 
company frequency shift contrel; a special 
3-way tower switch; a channel selector, 
with volume control superimposed on top, 
for the blind landing system; an antenna 
selector; a.marked audio toggle; and a 
10-channel VHF control. In the case of 
the VHF and blind landing unit the 
normal position is off; turning the control 
knob places the unit in operation and 
picks the channel at the same time. A 
switch permitting the- choice of 

necessary for airlines 





most towers are on 278 ke the heavy 
traffic around La Guardia must use 362. 

At the right side of the panel we find 
in addition to the conventional master 
transmitter and receiver switches 3 dif- 
ferent shaped, different colored volume 
controls. At the top is a yellow diamond 
shaped VHF volume control. Below it 
is a square green-colored tower volume 
knob. Still lower is an oblong blue com- 
pany volume control. At the bottom are 
the controls for the copilot’s range re- 
ceiver. This permits almost instant 
changes in volume level on individual 
units with a minimum of time and 
motion. 

Extending from the right and left sides 
of the new control panel are a series of 
8 isolation switches and a filter toggle. 
In order the switches are (1) ADF 1, (2) 
ADF 2, (3) Auxiliary, (4) Company, (5) 


Tower, (6) Localizer, (7) VHF, (8) 
Range, and (9) Filter. The wiring is 
arranged in conjunction with separate 


amplifier tubes so that not only can each 
pilot listen to any combination of units 
independent of the other pilot, but also 
the manipulating of the switches on the 
part of one pilot results in no change in 
volume level in the earphones of the 
other. 

Adequate lighting for tuning the radio 
at night is of course desired. Accord- 
ingly the left side is lighted by indirect 
light which shines from behind the tun- 
ing bands of each ADF and the auxiliary 
receiver. The intensity of this illumina- 
tion is controlled by a combination on 
and off switch and rheostat on the upper 
ADF. A similar knob at the lower right 
provides controlled indirect light for the 
company, localizer, VHF and range _units. 
Likewise indirect light is provided for 
the labels on the isolation switches. 

At the present time when a_ pilot 
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Operated exclusively for private pilots and students, 
Otte Aviation Corp. airports are now open to you at 
Blairstown, New Jersey, and Staten Island, New York City. 


LAKE SUSQUEHANNA AIRPORT 


.— At Blairstown, New Jersey, ten 


miles from Delaware -Water Gap. 
One hour from Manhattan by train. 
Ground and flight schools. Planes 


STATEN ISLAND AIRPORT—A pri- 
vate airport inside the city limits of 
New York. Fly direct to Staten Is- 
land, use local transit facilities to 


Learn to fly with Otto Aviation at Lake 
Susquehanna or Staten Island. Use these 


for dual and solo. Complete facili- 
ties for storage, overhaul, service. 
Excellent resort hotel on lake front 
adjoins airport. Year-round sports 
facilities of all types. 


Manhattan. Complete storage and 
service facilities for overhaul and 
maintenance, Planes for dual and 
solo. No landing fees. 





AVIATION CORP. 
Executive Offices 
260 Liberty Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


OTTO 























OTTO AVIATION CORP. 
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changes from the “in range” contact to 
go to the tower, he usually begins by 
turning rheostats and pushing toggle 
switches with his left hand while he 
flies with his right, and then takes the 
control wheel with his left while he 
reaches for the microphone with his right, 
Next he holds the mike to his face, pushes 
a button and begins to speak. After 
calling “in range” he may put down the 
mike while he richens the mixture, 
changes gas tanks, and checks the cock- 
pit. Later he must pick up the mike 
again to call the tower when in close. 
Subsequently he puts down the gear 
which, because of the length of reach, 
usually entails letting go of the mike 
again. In. other words there is consid- 
erable handling of the microphone and 
radio at the same time as one is looking 
for traffic, judging the approach, and ma- 
nipulating engine controls. 

Much of this unnecessary motion can 
be eliminated by installing the micro- 
phone on the end of a flexible shaft 
which will hold its position wherever 
placed. Thus in cruising it could be 
placed out of the way at the side. 
The microphone button itself is mounted 
on the control wheel, and the only motion 
necessary is placing the microphone in 
front of the mouth. If a series of con- 
tacts were made nothing further would 
have to be done beyond depressing the 
mike button. 


Foot-operated Switches 

In driving an auto at night one fre- 
quently uses his foot to operate a 
dimming button when a car approaches 
on a country road. It is rather curious 
that in the development of aviation more 
and more has been found for the hands 
to do in flying and less and less for the 
feet. Except for take-off and landing 
and in turbulent air many airline pilots 
do not fly with their feet on the rudder 
pedals. Accordingly the question arises 
whether something cannot be given to the 
feet at the expense of the overworked 
hands. 

The radio arrangement here suggested 
calls for two foot-operated switches. One, 
a three-way switch, is installed slightly 
to the left and rear of the left rudder 
pedal. Normally the switch is in the off 
position. Depress the button once and 
278 ke is tuned in; depress it twice and 
362 is employed; depress it once more 
and it is off. The second button, also a 
three-way affair, is installed to the right 
and slightly aft of the right rudder pedal. 
Normally this feeds into the earphones 
the frequency indicated by the company 
frequency shift control. Depress the 
button once and the frequency changes to 
3117.5. Depress the button a second time 
and 4495 is used. A third depression 
brings back the company route frequency. 

The installation of the left button 
would eliminate the need for the three- 
way tower switch shown on the accom- 
panying diagram. ‘The diagram was made 
to be complete using conventional con- 
trols. 


New ‘Boost Tab’ By Convair 

The development of a new “boost tab” which 
is expected to make future high speed air- 
craft easier to fly has been announced by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Invented by 
Frank Davis, chief of aerodynamics and tes 
pilot, it consists of a small airfoil surface 
mounted on the trailing edge of the plane's 
regular control surfaces which helps the pilot 
move the regular surfaces. 
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DO’S and 


for 


’ 


DON'TS 


Resistance Welding Timing Equipment 








1. Use suitable automatic current timing 


Do’s 


devices. 


2. Use electronic or magnetic welding con- 


tactors developed specifically for weld- 
ing applications. 


3. Have all timing devices suitably calibrated. 


4. Use synchronous electronic timing con- 


5. 


trols for short timing periods or in weld- 
ing materials having critical weldability. 


Provide suitable mounting of timing de- 


vices to protect them from vibration, 
abuse, excessive heat or dirt and for 
ready servicing. 


6. In all seam welding applications, use syn- 


chronous controls, providing interrupted 


timing periods. 


7. When using an Ignitron control with a 


welder drawing less than 40 amperes 
from the line, provide a load resistor 
across the primary so that the current 
does not fall below 40 amperes. 


8. Keep all electrical contacts in relays, 


One of a series—the 
entire series mailed 
at your request. 





MALLOR 


switches and contactors in good condi- 
tion by frequent inspection and dressing, 
or replacement if necessary. 


] 
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Don’ts 


. Avoid using slow operating magnetic con- 
tactors for a welding contactor, if you 
are doing precision work. 


. Never use non-synchronous timing de- 
vices for short timing (less than 4 or 
5 cycles). 

- Do not employ non-synchronous timing 
devices for welding materials with critical 
welding characteristics, such as alumi- 
num, magnesium and_ brass. 


. Avoid expensive synchronous timing de- 
vices for long timing, aan eibedl ap- 
plications. 

- Don’t use welding contactors or Ignitron 
controls, the capacity of which is not 
equal to the rating of the welding 
machine and duty ovale of the application. 


. Never operate a synchronous Ignitron 
control with the secondary of the welder 
open circuited unless a 40 ampere load 
resistor is provided. 

. Don’t expect the timer to operate satis- 
factorily if the limit relay or switch in 
the timer-welder circuit chatters, or the 
contacts are oxidized or pitted. 


. Do not expect the timer to provide uni- 
form timing pulses if the primary voltage 
regulation is poor (ascertain timer manu- 
facturer’s recommended limits of volt- 
age variation). 


DO increase output by using Mallory Standard Resistance Welding Electrodes— 
spot welding tips and holders. Consult us for seam welding wheels, flash, butt and 


projection welding dies for your particular application. Write for your copy of the 
electrode catalog and the Mallory Resistance Welding Data Book, sent gratis 
to resistance welding engineers when requested on company letterhead. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Nielslelelge, 
Resistance Welding Electrodes 
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In the United Kingdom, Made 
and Sold by Mallory Metallur- 
gical Products, Lad., London. 

















the left pedestal Overall dimensions 
ag a calc aaa ins. and height 


Antenna Strain Insulator 
The Bendix MT-48C antenna strain insulator, 
just announced, has an electrical] strength suffi- 
cient to withstand 60 cycle AC voltages up to 
30,000 peak at sea level with a relative humid- 
70 percent, and a mechanical strength 
: . Overall length is 3-% ins., 


New Equipment 


Sealing Material 


A synthetic resin, oil-base material for seal- 
ing joints and seams in floats, and for coating 
or impregnating joint tape for water and air- 
proofing has been developed by Dolphin Paint 
& Varnish Co., Toledo 3, Ohio. Designated 
No. 1780 Marine Batten Dolphinite, it is said 
to possess good sealing quality, good resistance 
to gas, water and vibration, and to be non- 
corrosive and have no deteriorating effect on 
aluminum, stainless steel or other alloy metals. 


Bendix VHF Antenna 


A new antenna known as the MS-105A 
which is especially suited to aeronautical oper- 
ations in the 108-132 megacycly range has 
been announced by 
Bendix Radio, Bal- 
timore, Md. It is 
of the broad band 
dipole type, and 
uses polyethylene 
instead of air as a 
dielectric to insure 
mechani¢al rigidity 


ing between the 
components, and to 
prevent moisture 
from accumulating 
within the structure. Completely assembled 
it has an overall height of 3844 ins., and the 
accumulation of ice is said to have no meas- 
urable effect on its performance. 

















COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA, N.Y. 





PRESENTING 


The Cox and Stevens Universal Plotter 
$3.75 Postpaid in U.S. A. 
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Waterproofing Liquid 

U. §S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. has an- 
nounced a liquid insulation for airplane igni- 
tion systems known as PiB. It has been 


widely used by the armed forces, and can be 
easily brushed on spark plugs and other parts 
of the ignition system. 





- 


Parking Brake Valve 


A new parking valve which is installed in 
the hydraulic line between each master cylin- 
der and brake assembly and will provide park- 
ing brakes on any hydraulic brake equipped 
aircraft has been developed by Scott Aviation 
Corp., Lancaster, N. Y. The design is simple 
and has only two moving parts. 


Scott Gasoline Gages 


A complete line of gasoline gages to meet 
every type of installation required for light 
aircraft has been announced by Scott Aviation 
Corp., Lancaster, N. Y. They are all of the 
direct reading type with shielded magnetic 
transmission to assure positive vapor and 
moisture proof seal. Models include a gear 
type dial gage, sniral type dial gage and gear 
type with drum gage. 





Manufacturers of 
Sheet Metal and 
Tubular Accessories 
for Leading Engine 
and Propeller 
Manufacturers 
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A copy of this informative 
product engwneering man- 
vol on “A-Q” geors will 
be sent to you on request. 


ri 


Out of the war has come a new idea 
in the application of power. In co- 
operation with aircraft manufac- 
turers, Foote Bros. engineers have 
developed small power units, com- 
pact in size, light in weight, yet 
exerting tremendous force. These 
power units are designed for ac- 
cessory drives and to open and 
close ventilators, trim stabilizers, 
operate wing flaps, and perform 
many other jobs that otherwise 
would have to be done manually. 


Right now in development in 
the laboratories at Foote Bros. are 
other applications of these power 
units—applications on peacetime 
machines and equipment—that 
will mean more efficient operation 
—that will result in definite com- 
petitive advantages. 





Briefly, these packages of power 
can actuate linear or rotary mo- 
tion positively, either by direct or 
remote control. They may be de- 
signed to have an operating force 
of a few pounds or several tons— 
they may do one job or simultane- 
ously perform many. 


For the machines or equipment 
you are manufacturing or planning 
to manufacture, Foote Bros. power 
units may assure you greater oper- 
ating efficiency, more compact de- 
sign, lighter weight, or better 
engineering. They may simplify 
your design problems and even 
make a design practical that with- 
out them would be impractical. 

Foote Bros. engineers will gladly 
discuss the application of power 
units to your equipment. 

















Engine Overhaul Time 
seeking 


recorded by six gages located respectively 
on the high and low rear case sides, oil 
transfer leading to the nose case 
Pp shaft control adapter, crankcase, and 
high blower side of the prop shaft. 
Skilled operators determine the engine’s 
true condition by reading the pressure 
variance from these gages as compared 
to known standards determined by many 
case histories. In addition special con- 
nections have been fabricated to permit 
the testing team to localize trouble with- 
in the engine. 

Not only have these two devices saved 
many manhours and permitted the repair 
of engines in from 2-12 hours which migh: 
otherwise have required days, but they 





Many manhours have been saved by ATSC developed engine testing devices. 
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Oil Pressure Testing Devices 
Reducing 


have prevented the further damaging of 
engines resulting from run-ups with de- 
fective parts. Among the troubles de. 
tected by the testers have been mis- 
placed gaskets, defective oil lines, crank- 
case pipes and oii transfer rings, drilled 
tappet guide screws, bent tappets, plates 
with fixed spring drives on shaft ac- 
cessory drives, and misinstalled starter 
jaw oil seals. 

These engine test devices are only two 
items in wide range of service and main- 
tenance equipment developed by the 
ATSC. Another item which should see 
wide postwar use is a versatile mobile 
jack which was originally designed for 
lifting an aircraft’s tail to permit inspec- 
tion and repairing of the tail wheel or 
changing of tires. Today these wheeled 
jacks are not only being used for this 
purpose, but also to remove and instal] 
radiators, turrets and auxiliary tanks, 
end even to level tail-wheel aircraft for 


At left is 


the pumping unit of the engine-diagnosing device, while at right three of the six gages are 
shown mounted on the engine. 
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A mobile engine workstand developed by ATSC is shown installed around a B-29 engine. Picture at left shows how the stairway can 
be raised to clear the tug used in towing it from ship to ship. 
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LOCOMOTIVE STRENGTH in 
Fedders Aluminum Oil Coolers for Aircraft 


pegs engineers have utilized 
the oldest and most time-proven 
principle of pressure joint fabrication 
to produce the extreme ruggedness 
of Fedders Aluminum Oil Coolers 
for aircraft. 


HEAT TRANSFER 


Aluminum tubes are spun and ex- 
panded into header plates— just as 
locomotive boiler flues are expanded 
into the flue sheets— to provide a me- 
chanical joint of unequalled strength. 
There is no chemical or metallurgical 
change in tubes. 

Coupled with thisextreme strength 
is the unique advantage of replace- 
ability of tubes in the évent of dam- 
age in service. Leaky tubes need not 
be plugged with the resulting loss in 
performance, but can be replaced in a 


few minutes—often without remov- 
ing the cooler from the plane. 

Since 1943 these Oil Coolers— 
developed and tested in Fedders Wind 
Tunnel—have been flying with out- 
standing performance under all clima- 
tic and altitude conditions ranging 
from sub-zero to maximum tropical 
temperatures. 

Engineers are invited to write for 
the details on application of Fedders 
oil cooler designs to their specific 
installational requirements. 


FEDDERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS 


SInce 186986 
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aprons. 

first or change was to drill a 
hole in the partition in the compressor 
unit which was designed to 


mounted on a tug and now 
ten times faster than 
the old hand method and for $3,000 less 
than commercial bids submitted. 

Total cost for the modifications was 
approximately $100, and in addition to the 
work for which it was designed, 


and used to; paint guard 
rails, fences and fire plugs. When not 
in use, the equipment can be removed 
from the tug and the latter used for 
other purposes. 


Multiple Manometer 


Trimount Instrument Co. 37 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill., has been licensed 
the 50-tube inclined tube man- 


inches 
are of aluminum or stainless steel, and the 


tube and well arrangement is leakproof. 
The instrument is relatively light and com- 
pact, and is portable. 


Woodson Becomes Consultant 


OQ. L. Woodson, recently with Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co., and before that with Bell Aircraft, 
has announced formation of the O. L. Wood- 
son Co. at 714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 
15, Calif. The new company will offer a con- 
sultant service for the development of products, 
production methods, plant facilities and gen- 
eral management. Present clients include 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. and Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co. among others. While with 
Bell, Woodson was in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the B-29 plant at Marietta, Ga. 
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T HE present speed differential between current jet and reciprocating engine models 


is lower than most people believe. V-max of the Bell YP-59 Airacomet, first jet 
fighter on which a specific figure has been released, is only 413 mph at crtical altitude, 
or somewhat lower than that of the latest mode] Mustangs and Corsairs which are 
conventionally powered. 


Passengers on some of these super-super speed jet transports now being de- 
seribed as “completely possible” will probably have to be outfitted with G-suits 
unless their travel is to be strictly interplanetary. At least, that’s the conclusion 
of a couple of engineers who recently figured that even in the conservative 
1,000-1,500 mph range keeping with the curvature of the earth would subject each 
passenger to a force of 13 Gs. 


The postwar Culver will not be a two control aircraft like the Ercoupe as many 


- people have presumed, but will have a conventional control system simplified by new 


technical developments arising out of the company’s wartime experien-e. No details 
can be given at present due to security, but it is expected that the possibility of pilot 
error will be reduced to an extent hitherto believed impossible. 


One recently proposed solution te the groundtime problem for feeder trans- 
ports is the use of a steerable nosewheel so that the ship can be taxied on one 
engine. The engine on the loading side could thus be cut while taxing up te the 
terminal and started up again while taxing out to the runway for take-off. 
Time now consumed in shutting down and starting the engines to permit loading 
and unloading would be completely eliminated at all except fueling stops. 





Secret of the new PCA-Switlik 
cargo-parachute system is a con- 
veyor (see cut) which permits as 
many as six separate chutes to be 
released at a time without danger 
of fouling. The release mechanism 
is controlled‘by a lever in the pilot’s 
cockpit providing extraordinary ac- 
curate drops at comparatively high 
speeds. The only problem now is 
pick-up. One observer has sug- 
gested that PCA and All American 
Aviation ought to get together, since 
the latter still employs free fall in 
its deliveries 


While providing dual controls is practically obligatory at the present time, one 
feeder transport manufacturer is stressing the one pilot efficiency of its cockpit 
just in case the powers that be decide to permit single pilot operation on local 
and feeder routes. 


By revising the elevator trim tabs and rigging them asymmetrically to form a V, 
Curtiss-Wright engineers have extended the usable rearward CG of the Commando 
to 40% MAC, and will soon apply for an approved type certificate on the commercial 
version permitting it to be loaded at random and free from the possibility of ex- 
ceeding CG limits. Under the Vee-Tab arrangement, the right tab operates as a 
normal trim tab, but the left tab operates as a mechanical balance and trim tab 
with a 1/2:1 balance ratio, and its position is not adjustable by the pilot but de- 
term'ned by the action of the airstream, thus automatically compensative for rear- 
ward CG loads. Curtiss is expected to make the Vee-Tab available for other types 
of transport aircraft. 


One reason for the difference of opinion between the Aircraft Requirements 
Committee of the AAIA and the Civil Aeronautics Administration over air- 
worthiness requirements in the non-transport category is that members of the 
ARC are thinking in terms of as yet undisclosed developments which will obsolete 
many of the CAA proposals. Some of these developments represent more sensa- 
tional advances than jet or the gas turbine, and are far closer to realization. 


There is no reason why flying boat speeds cannot be made to equ2l those of com- 
parable landplanes, according to William K. Ebel, vice president enzvineerine of The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. The maximum increase in overall drag as a result of the sea- 
plane’s hull, he points out, is only 3 percent over a landplane with a “perfectly” 
streamlined fuselage. Principal reason for the slowness of present flying boats is 
high power loadings to increase range, and low wing loadings to lower ‘he landing 
speed for rough water operation. By reducing the power loading and rzising the 
wing loading,-flying boats can be made just about as fast as comparable landplanes. 

Rough water landing and take-off techniques developed by the U.S. Coast 
Guard are also expected to help bring the flying boat back inte the commercial 
transport picture. 

SYDNEY CARTER 
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Wide Use of Magnesium Featured 
In New Spartan Executive ‘12’ 


Executive, designated 


Spartan 
Model 12, is now under con- 
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The engine cowling is designed to pro- 
vide the maximum in aerodynamic 
clezness, cooling and accessibility for 
maintenance. Air used to cool the 
cylinders is exhausted immediately after 
leaving them, and is further used to 
smooth out the fuselage airflow. 

The interior of the Mode] 12 is ex- 
ceptionally roomy and luxuriously fur- 
nished. The two forward seats are ad- 
justable for pilot comfort, and an ex- 
ceptionally wide rear seat will comfort- 
ably accommodate three passengers. All 
seats are upholstered over molded foam 
rubber bases. 


Excellent visibility is provided in all 

ms, 

An exceptionally large luggage com- 
partment is lined with scuff proof ma- 
terial; and can be reached either through 
a lérge exterior door, or from imside the 
cabin. 

Flight instruments are grouped together 
on a floating panel supported by rubber 
bushings, and the control wheels are 
mounted on shafts extending out through 
the instrument panel to provide added 
leg room for the pilot and co-pilot. 
Special supvorts insure free movement 
of the controls and eliminate any possi- 
bility of binding where they pass through 
the panel. 

Special attention has been given to 
heating and ventilating of the cabin. The 
cabin heating system takes its heat source 








Two-Way Drawing of Executive 





from air which goes through the large 
engine oil cooler, thus eliminating al] 
possibility of carbon monoxide gas enter- 
ing the cabin. The pressurized type of 
forced fresh air circulation is used for 
ventilation. 

Performancewise, the Mode] 12 is ex- 
pected to have a cruising sveed of 203 
mph at 8,000 ft., a top speed of 225 mph 
at 5,000 ft, and a stalling speed of about 
60 mph with wheels and flaps extended, 
Rate of climb will range from about 1,300 
fi./min. at sea level to 1,050 ft/min. at 
10,000 ft. and 350 ft/min. at 20,000 ft; 
and angle of climb from better than 9 de- 
grees at sea level to 6 degrees at 10,000 
ft. Time to reach 10,000 ft. will be ap- 
proximately 14% min., and to reach 20,000 
ft. about 4% min. Service ceiling is 
24,090 ft. and absolute ceiling 25,680 ft. 

Take-off distance without flaps is esti- 
mated at 783 ft. unobstructed, or 1104 ft, 
to clear a 50-ft. obstacle, and with 15 
degree flap at 683 ft. and 1,055 ft. respec- 
tively. Landing distance over a 50-ft. 
obstacle without flaps or brakes is esti- 
mated at 3,531 ft. without flaps but with 
brakes locked at 1,244.7 ft., and with flaps 
at 45 degrees and brakes locked at 679 ft. 
Estimated range of the Model 12 is 1,265 
miles or 6.24 hours with 150 gal. of fuel, 
1,097 miles or 5.4 hours with 130 gals. 

The new Executive, according to Capt. 
Max W. Balfour, Spartan vice president, 
has been designed to provide dependable, 
high-speed, cross-country business trans- 
portation. Both Capt. Balfour and Presi- 
dent J. Paul Getty emphasized to Amer- 
ican Aviation that it is not and is not in- 
tended to be a local airplane. The initial 
cost of the Executive will be high— 
somewhere between $14,000 and $20,000— 
but operating costs will be low—under 5c 
a passenger mile for four passengers. 

Capt. Balfour points out, the low oper- 
ating cost of the Executive is primarily 
due to its high cruisi speed i 
makes the Model 12 at 55 per hour 
including $5.50 an hour for the pilot 
actually cheaper to operate than a $17 
per hour aircraft (without pilot) which 
cruises at from 90-125 mph. 

Several variations of the basic Model 
12 will be offered. One of these is a 
four place airplane with added fuel ca- 
pacity for extra long range operation. A 
second is cargo version capable of carry- 
ing an 896.33 lb. payload in addition to 
132 gals. of fuel. Still a third is designed 
for pick-up service using equipment of 
the All American type and has a ca- 
pacity of 602.82 lbs. of mail and express. 

Spartan expects to begin deliveries of 
the Model 12 early in 1946, but hopes it 
will be able to fly the prototype for 1,000 
hours under all sorts of conditions be- 
fore going into final production. 





Mock-up of Executive showing tricycle landing gear and roomy cabin arrangement 
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Twin-Engine Cessna Airplanes 


*3900 © *3500 


Sale of Government Surplus Property Through 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


A large, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin-engine safety, 
and the ability to get in and out of small airports give this 
airplane general utility value. 

It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises at approxi- 
mately 140 m.p.h. This plane is suitable for business trans- 
portation, light cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 

This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of composite wood, 
steel and fabric construction and is powered with two 
Jacobs Model L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. 
These Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 (com- 
mercial model T-50), are type-certificated but individual 
planes must be repaired and modified to meet Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration airworthiness requirements for 
civilian flight. 

Information concerning sales procedure, location of 
aircraft, and price, may be obtained from your nearest 
Sales Center. 








PRICE DETERMINATION 
Prices for these planes have been set to make allowances toward modifications, 
repairs and overhaul. The $8500 price is for planes equipped with constant 
speed propellers, and a wing which is eligible for CAA approval to permit a 
5400 pound gross weight. Prices are lower for planes equipped with fixed pitch 
wood propellers and/or a wing designed for a 5100 pound gross weight. 





















SALES CENTERS 


(Cities listed alphabetically by States) 


LOCATION AIRPORT 
Birmingham, Alabama....... M pal 
Phoenix, Arisona....... underbird [1 
Arizona. .... . Ryan 
Arizsona.. Echeverria 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. . Grider 
West Helena, Arkansas Thom pson-Robbins 
Blythe, California Gary 
Concord, California . Sherman 
Fresno, California... Chandler Field 
Hemet, California Ryan 
Ontario, California. . Cal-Aero 
Denver, Colorado. . : Rutledge 
Miami, Florida .. -+eee+.» Chapman 
St. Petersburg, Florida Ludwig-Sky Harbor 
Americus, Georgia . 
Augusta, Georgia........ 2 Bush 
Douglas, Georgia... . Municipal 
Lansing, Illinois ; Ford-Lansing 
Indianapolis, Indiana... . Sky Harbor 
Davenport, Iowa. ...... . «6 .6s0ss Cran 
Wichita, Municipal 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana _ E. Baton Rouge Parish 





Lansing, Michigan . Capitol City 
Minneapolis, Minnesota . . Vietory 
M basiss! p pi Fletcher 
Madison, Mississippi Augustine 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri arris 
Kansas City, Missouri Municipal 
Robertson, Missouri. . . Municipal 
Sikeston, Missouri Harvey Park 
Helena, Montana... Municipal 
Omaha, Nebraska... Municipal 
Reno, Nevada... . Reno 
Readington, New Jersey Solberg-H unterton 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Army Alr Field 
Albany, New York... .. Albany 
Rochester, New York . Municipal 
White Plains, New York Westchester County 
Charlotte, North Carolina Canpon 
Akron, Obio........ Munictpal 
Muskogee, Oklahoma . ‘e Hat Box 
Oklah City, Oklah . Cimarron 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. . Munietpal 
P cede . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Bettis 
Bennetts South Carolina. . 
Camden. Carolina Woodward 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. ...... Sioux 
Jackson, Tennessee MeKellar 
Union City, Tennessee Em 
Ballinger, Texas...............-. Bruce 
Corsicana, Texas... ...... 64.6655 Corsicana 
Cuero, Texas Muniet pal 
Fort Stockton, Texas. ............... Gibbs 
Fort Worth, Texas Hicks 
Houston, Texas. . Municipal 
Lamesa, Texas... Lamesa 
San Antonio, Texas Municipal 
RIO, WON, 5 0 ccbWac< bss ove Artedge 
Vormem, TMM. . .. 0.6. ces ccess Victory 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. Municipal No. | 
Alexandria, Virginia.............. Hybia Valley 
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A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
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9,194 Aireraft Units Produced 
In June; Close to Schedule 


May Figure Revealed 
Below March and April 


I= AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION to- 
Pa et ee aa, 
ule, J. A. Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, 


night. May 
and accounted for $1,129,000,000 of the 
$4,600,000.000 total munitions program for 
the month. 

The May figure was 9% below March 
and 2% below April. 

“Aircraft continues to be the largest 
single t of the (munitions) pro- 

and its ts proportion is rising; a year 

now it will account for 27% of the 
reduced total,” Krug stated. “In aircraft, 
most of the models used in Europe are 
not adaptable to the longer distances and 
different fighting conditions in the Pacific, 
so that large procurement of new models 
will be required, but an offsetting factor 
is the smaller target area for a 
bombing. 

“The latest munitions schedules call 
for a oe production in the next twelve 
months just short of $42,000,000 ... 
Schedules decline progressively through 
the coming year with the steepest cut in 
the next few months and a relatively 
slow drop thereafter. By the second 
uarter of next year, output will be 
dow to a $38,000,000,000 annual rate, 
more than 35% below the rate achieved 
in March, the last month of full produc- 
tion for a two-front war.” 

War contract cutbacks with a dollar 
value of $7,668,472,000 of which $4,300,- 
000,000 were ordered by the Army Air 
Forces were reported to WPB’s Produc- 
tion Readjustment Committee in May. 
ee Pa gone see of me overall total 


ion in 1945 contract 
po ee and 
duction. 


the rest affected 1946 pro- 

The total 1945 seosiilenn' program as of 
June 2 was about 13% less than the peak 
two-front war schedule of $60,000,000,000 
on March 1. By the end of the year the 
= 7 Boy en production will be 23% 

the previous ‘peak schedule, ac- 
pa to PRC figures, with further re- 
ductions still to be reflected. 

May cutbacks affected 979 plants of 
prime contractors with the heaviest cuts 
in aircraft, ammunition and motorized 
vehicles. As of June 2, the aircraft pro- 
gram for 1945 was 25% under March 1. 
“While the combined impact of airplane 
and automotive equipment cutbacks made 
Michigan the center of May reductions 
‘both as to value of cuts and labor re- 
leased, effects of the readjustment 
oo VE-I have been felt over a 

) alae stated. Since January 
about of the monthly cuts in large 
contracts were made in four states: 
%; California—11%, Illinois 

—10% and. New York—9%. 

PRC’s summary of the May cutbacks in 
aircraft production states: 44 cases in- 
volving over $500,000 cutback in one 
month were reported to PRC for ap- 
proval, 49 cases involving over $100,000 
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a month were reported for notification 
with cutbacks affecting 104 aircraft plants 
amounting to $1,346,206,000 in 1945 and 
$3,031.956,000 in 1946. Cutbacks were 
divided between the AAF, $4,233,200,000 
and Navy, $144,962,000. Forty aircraft 
prime contractors scheduled reductions in 
employment of a total of 180,069; 23,828 
in May, 30,836 in June, 73,670 in the third 
quarter, 30,541 in the fourth quarter and 
21,154 in 1946. 





WPB Summary of ‘Open Capacity’ in Aircraft Plants 


The War Production Board has prepared 


listing all available plant space where the sizé of the open capacity is over 50,000 feet 
or over 100 workers. The lists are compiled as an index to locate open capacity that 
may be available for different types of production work. Following is the complete 
list of available aircraft facilities, space being given in millions of square feet: 


Plant Location WMC When Space Workers 
Area See * Product 
Murray Corporation (A) -Belding, Mich. 3 June x 200 Ailerons 
Brewster Aeronautical ...Long Island City . 4 Idle 175 1,500 Wing assemblies 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. ...Toledo, Ohio 1 June 1 x 100 Aircraft flame damp- 
eners 
Ammunition con- 
tainers 
Columbia Aircraft Ind. ..Portland, Ore. 1 Apr/Nov 170 1,500 Tail & flap assemblies 
Park Mfg. Company ..... Highland Park, Mich. 3 July 10 125 Control cable assy. 
Consolidated- Vultee . Nashville, Tenn. . 4July 1 65 3,500 Fighter planes 
Consolidated-Vultee ..... Miami Springs, Fla. $3 June 10 130 1,400 Airframe sections 
Motor Products Corp. ...Detroit, Mich ....... 3 June x 500 Ducts & Misc. parts 
Peninsular Metal Prod. ...Detroit, Mich. 3 June x 150 Airframe assembly 
Chrysler Motors of Cal. ..Los Angeles, Cal 2 June xX 280 Airframe parts 
Gibson Refrigerator Co. ..Greenville, Mich. 3 Jun/Jul 60 457 Bomber wing flaps 
Ford Motor Co. (A) --Willow Run, Mich 3 Jun/Jul 4,735 21,700 Bombers 
Baldwin Piano Co. ...... Cincinnati, Ohio 3 June 120 500 Wooden aircraft assy. 
Bell Aircraft Corp. ...... Buffalo, N. Y . 1 June 1 1,700 8,000 Fighter planes 
Hillman-Kelley, Inc. ..... Los Angeles, Cal. 2June 1 15 100 Sub-assemblies 
Super-Cold Corp. ........ Los Angeles, Cal. .... 2 July 1 140 500 Airplane wings 
Simpson Steel Co. ....... Los Angeles, Cal .2May 15 2 100 Bomber bulkheads 
Spartan .Aircraft Co. ..... Tulsa, Okla. .... 3 May 15 100 1,200 Fighter aft booms 
Aircraft engine 
mounts 
Timm Aircraft Corp. --Van Nuys, Cal. . 1 May 11 7 300 Bomber fuselage sect. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ..Burbank, Cal. . 2 Jun/Aug X 12,000 Bombers and fighters 
Murray Corp. of AmericaDetroit, Mich. ...... 3 June 1 x 1,230 Airframe & exhaust 
ducts 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng.E] Segundo, Cal. .2June 15 10 100 Bomber fuselage sect 
Hardman Mfg. Company South Gate, Cal. ..... 2June 11 @ 175. Bomber nacelles 
Consolidated-Vultee .....: San Diego, Cal. ...... 1 Sept. 800 Y Bombers 
Consolidated-Vultee ..... Vultee Field, Cal 2 June x 1,000 Fighter & bomber 
assy. 
MTR? kb ass cnsec¥ied Los Angeles, Cal. .2duly 15 50 Y Bomber wings 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. Tulsa, Okla. .. 3 Aug. 1 x 9,000 Light bombers 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. Oklahoma City, Okla. 3 Jun ‘Aug <X 4,600 Transport planes 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. Long Beach, Cal. . 2 June x 650 Bombers 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. ..... St. Louis. Mo. . . 4Jun/Jul 2,141 12,000 Transport planes 
Hughes Aircraft Co. ...... Los Angeles, Cal. . 2 Jun/Jul 58 170 Armament assy. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ....Witchita, Kansas . 3 June x 4,000 Cargo planes 


*—Availability depends on local WMC approval 


X—Space is available for workers shown but not as separate unit 
(A)—Contact should first be cleared with nearest Army representative 
Y—Additional workers are not available unless other local work can be removed. 
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Ray Ellinwood Leaves Adel; 
Firm Sold to Trans-America 


H. Ray Ellinwood, president of Adel 
Precision Products Corp., resigned last 
fortnight from the 
company he 
founded in 1937 
and sold in 1942 
to Trans-America 
Corp. Ellinwood 
had been serving 
Adel since that 
time under a five- 
year management 
contract as presi- 
dent and general 
manager. 

Adel was started 
as a manufacturer 
of line clips in a 
backyard garage, and since has expanded 
to large aircraft hydraulics and acces- 
sories with plants in Burbank, Calif. and 
Huntington, W. Va. Ellinwood’s father 
R. S. Ellinwood, has headed the Hunt- 
ington plant as vice president and general 
manager. 

Ray Ellinwood has directed engineer- 
ing for Adel and: was a leader in laying 
the groundwork for manufacture of post- 
wer consumer products to take up slack 
in war contracts. 
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Fairchild believes comfort, safety and economy will be the 
sought-for factors in the postwar private plane. 


So, profiting by the wealth of knowledge gained from the 


famous Fairchild PT-19 training plane used by thousands of 
Air Force Cadets, they have developed plans for this M-84. 


Fairchild knows from way back what Lear Radios can do and 
TH has included provisions for Lear equipment in the M-84. 

Lear has been making fine radio and direction-finding . 

equipment since 1930. It is being used in private planes, 


commercial transports and government ships with utmost 
dependability. It is noted for its unusual light weight and 
keen sensitivity. 


R, Incorporated — Radio Division: Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Aircroft Rodio Soles. 1860 Broedway, New York 23, 
ron i West Coast Subsidiary: leor, inc. of Colif., 1010 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Colif. 
lew . 





Formerly 
beor Avio, 
Inc. 
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QUICK-ATTACHABLE 
HOSE FITTINGS 


Because Weatherhead quick-attachable (Q-A) hose fittings 
can be easily installed as either original equipment or re- 
placement work, service-men and mechanics have stated 
overwhelming preferetice for them. They are available in 
two types for low pressure or for medium and medium- 
high pressure lines. Write or phone any Weatherhead 
branch office for our new Aviation Catalog. It’s free! 


CHECK THESE 
Q-A FITTING 
FEATURES: 


int ste ott D Weatherhead 


BRANCH OFFicEs: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT * CHICAGO * $§T% LOUIS * LOS ANGELES 














Tooling Biggest Bottleneck 


In Production of Transports 


IGGEST BOTTLENECK in production 
commercial 


discussed reconversion 
problems with aircraft manufacturers. 
Nelson said that Army red tape was 
pag Ch arrangements the manufac- 
turers tee eee buying or 
renting jigs, and fixtures. The Army 
cannot any of the fixtures since they 
are all types still used in production of 
eee Pinay. i aera receive pay- 
ment manufacturers for the time 
tooling is ‘used in production of 
mercial aircraft. 
Nelson said he planned to take the 
matter up wiih top Army policy makers 
if necessary to 


com- 


reach a solution. He 
hopes to iron out the difficulties within 


manufacturers will need the tooling for 
commerical production. He said that if 
a lease arrangement were worked out 
Rosxranmige oF airlines could expect de- 
livery on first four-engine transports 
early next year. 
The Aircraft Division chief described 
on the West Coast as “elusive.” 
Wor who were let off when North 
American contracts at Santa Monica were 
cut back “just seemed to dissolve, be- 
cause Northrop needed them and got only 
a handful.” 
He said the West Coast manufacturers 





Top photos—on ground and in flight views of the H-2. Lower left—the forward and 
i . Inventor Landgraf, who had never flown either an airplane or 4 helicopter before, teaches himself to 


will not need much manpower for com- 


mercial production for several months 
and b t time they feel there will be 
enough available to fill requirements. 


Materials do not appear to offer any 
serious obstruction to production and 
Nelson said that arrangements for using 
DPC-owned plants and tools had been 
worked out very satisfactorily. He said 


Landgr 





that most of the major aircraft companies 
have discussed leasing arrangements with 
Hans Klagsbrun, director of the Surplus 
Aircraft Division. 

Although many of the manufacturers 
lke Deuglas and Lockheed, plan to use 
their own plants for commercial produc- 
tion in most cases they will require some 
of the government-owned space also. 

Douglas, Lockheed and Boeing have 
all scheduled their production of com- 
mercial transport to provide for orders 
from foreign airlines who will soon be. 
come eligible to place orders with Amer- 
ican manufacturers, subject to approval 
by the State Department, 


af Awarded Experimental Contract 


To Develop Model H-2 Twin-Rotor Helicopter 


AN EXPERIMENTAL Army contract 
for the development of the Mode! 
H-2 helicopter, first flown in November 
1944, has been awarded to Landgraf Heli- 
copter Co. Los Angeles. As far as is 
known, this is the first contract of this 
type to be awarded in the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. 

The Landgraf helicopter is a twin-rotor, 
twin-~boom type with a top speed of over 
100 mph. It is powered by an 85 hp 7- 
cylinder radial Pobjoy Type R engine 
located behind the pilot on a steel tube 
mount. Fuel capacity is six and one- 
half gallons. 

The two 16-ft. diameter three-bladed 
rotors are mounted on short rigid booms 
end spaced on Il-ft. center, giving an 
overall width of 27 ft. The rotor blades 
overlap and are synchronized. Total 
blede area is 32.4 sq. ft. and effective 
disc area 360 so. ft. Fuselage length is 
15 ft. 





in half an hour with the help of men holding ropes attached to the tail. 
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Weight empty of the Model] H-2 is 6% 
Ibs., and design gross weicht 850 Ibs. 
giving a disc loading of 2.36 Ibs./sq. ft 
and a blade loading of 26.2 lbs./sq. & 
The power loading is 10 lbs./hp. 

Plywood monocogue construction & 
used for the fuselage, booms and fixed 
tail fin. The rotors have a solid birch 
leading edge spar, plywood covered struc- 
ture and metal hubs. The blades have 
an NACA 0015 airfoil] faired to an oval 
section at the root, and are equipped 
with ailerons at the tips to give altitude 
control. The pitch of all blades is the 
same and is automatically controlled 


through a centrifugally operated spring- 


loaded device. Rotor speed is 485 rpm 

The Model H-2 has a streamlined fusel- 
age and a retractable tricycle landing 
gear of the air-oil type with 20-in. travel 
on the rear units to take a_ vertical 


wer-cff descent. 








units ane 


fly the Model Hi 


sections are made as separate 
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) Playing for 
“KEEPS” 











——Aircraft is basic business with Doak. We are not 
~ merely “converted” for the duration so we do not 
intend to reconvert. Ours is a complete metal- 
working factory set up for the purpose of pro- 
ducing aircraft parts and assemblies . . . having 

all necessary departments to do the entire job 
right in the plant. So we are in aviation for “keeps” 

. and invite continuous aircraft assignments. 

Doak Aircraft Company, Inc., Torrance, Calif. 





MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES 
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Employment Climbs Twenty-Fold 
From 1939 to 1943; Falls in 1944 
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Wage-Earner Employment and Earnings in the 
Manufacture of Aircraft and Parts, ding 
Aircraft Engines, 1939-44 
Hy Indexes (1939 3 

average== 100) © & 

of — 2 

% : 2 3 

5 a > > > 

ot Orage 
3 = - — 

: 2 . s 

so Fit 
Cents 
1939 ...... 39.7 100.0 100.0 $30.34 415 745 
190 ...... 9.1 227.1 «2423 31.40 2 743 
TO. Deasce 209.7 5285 6894 37.75 43 84.0 
1942.0... 496.3 1,250.9 2,013.1 46.21 47.0 98.7 
1943.5... 794.9 2,003.5 3,496.3 49.76 464 107.2 
1944.0... 714.3 1,800.5 3,452.7 5458 47.1) 115.9 





Wage-Earner Eniployment and Earnings in the 
facture of Aircraft Engines, !939-44 





5 TEE 69 100.0 100.0 $3658 4.1 83.5 
1940 ...... 47 2772 22 WSO 68 2.0 
1941.2... 56.7 660.3 9103 47.044 46.9 103.3 
1942. . 2005 487 1.6720 2,814.1 59.03 48.7 121.2 
Lacditeree 2335 2,625.7 4,528.7 59.81 47.4 126.2 
1944.22... 244.2 2,745.9 4,845.1 61.11 466 131.3 





RFC Absorbes 5 Subsidiaries; 
For ‘Simplification, Economy’ 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. o.: July 1 
absorbed the following subsidiaries: Rub- 
ber e Co., Metals Reserve Co., De- 
fense t Corp., Defense Supplies Corp., 
and Disaster Loan Corp. a move which 
“in addition to simplifying operations, 
may reasonably be expected to result in 
some economy,” John W. Snyder, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator announces. 
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Mandel 


Ashby Sharpe 


Earl R. Kambrich has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in the Los Angeles district of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. He is succeeded in the Dayton 
office of the company by John W. Oakes. R. L. 
Custer, formerly an aviation industry representative 
in the Detroit district, has been transferred to 
industrial products sales. 

H. A. Erickson of Douglas Aircraft Co. a member 
and = retiri chairman of the National Aircraft 
Standards . Controls System Subcom- 
mittee, has been ne in meetings of the 
Joint Aircraft Committee with regard to cockpit 
standardization. 

George Tharratt has been named eral manager 
of the California Division of ead 

WwW. J. Blanchard, eral manager of Aero- 

Division of | rp., has 
elected president of The Dayton, Ohio, Cham- 
ber of Commerce for a second year. 
nd 


4. C. man- 





vice president and general 
ager of Beacon Oil Co. of Boston, has 


88 
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WHAT TRANSITION MEANS TO AIRCRAFT 


industry will thronk thorply end Pocta and Martheesen wate: wil eyae 





Percent of Total 




















Civilian Lightplane Parts 


Being Made by Aeronca 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. started parts 
production for civilian lightplanes June 
28. The aircraft themselves will be in 
production shortly before Labor Day 
without interference to remaining mili- 
tary orders, the company predicts. 

Initial production will be on two two- 
place models, one side-by-side, and one 
tandem. Both will be powered by 6 
hp engines and will have a 90 mph cruis- 
ing speed. They will be known as the 
Champion and the Chief. They will be 
followed as quickly as possible by the 
Chum, a two-place, two-control, spin- 
proof, tricycle-geared model built under 
license from Engineermg & Research 
Corp. 

Equipment, Aeronca reports, is ready 
for immediate reconversion, plans have 
been completed for quick rearrangement 
of assembly facilities, manpower should 
not be too difficult, and mo serious de- 
lays in obtaining materials are anticipated. 





Erickson 


Rhodes 


been named chairman of the New England Council's 
Committee on Aviation, 

Eric Cy me oe engineer of the Sperry 
Gyroscope be been awarded «a thirty-year 
service pin by the company. 

Russell G. Akin, formerly manager of sales of 
Littelfuse Incorporated, has been appointed director 
of sales and advertising of the company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Alan G. Binnie, formerly associated with the 
Bulova Watch Co., has been appointed assistant 
general “~~ ys of the Kollsman Instrument Division 
of Square D . Philip F. Webber, who has been 


Sparling 








Akin Binnie Webber 


assistant chief engineer and sub-contracting super 
sor, has been named factory manager in charge 

f manufacturing operations at the company's two 
piants. 

J. W. Ashby has been appointed manager of ap 
plication engineering at the Janitrol Aircraft Heater 

vision of Surface Combustion. G. P. Mandel, 

rmerly associeted with the company in Leo 
Angeles, is returning to the Columbus plant. Burton 
M. Sharpe will egines Mandel on the west coast. 

Jack Anderson, formerly with Douglas Aircraft, 
has been named public relations representative for 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., on the west coast. 

H. ¥. Sagert has been appointed chief of aircraft 
radio customers service for Lear, Incorporated, 
with headquarters in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

R. H. Wendt has resigned as vice president in 
charge of engineering of Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. 

Edgar P. 
chief engineer of the Ryan Aeronautical Co. He 
was formerly chief project engineer for Bell Aircraft 
Corp. 
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hodes has been appointed assistant * 



















For precision radio communications equipment, precision manu- 
facturing is imperative. The equipment produced by Wilcox has 
reached a new standard of perfection for war-time communica- 
tions and from this vast experience have come many new devel- 
opments now being incorporated into post-war designs. Many 
items in this expanded and improved line are now available, 
subject to military priorities. Your inquiries invited. 
WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 
FOURTEENTH AND CHESTNUT KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DUAL CHANNEL AUDIO 
AMPLIFIER 


Each channel 70 db. gain. Power 
output 2 watts. Frequency re- 
sponse 200-7000 cycles. 
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THEIR FAVORITE 
BLONDE 











THIS IS THE GIBSON GIRL* with her hourglass shape 
and a bright yellow dress . . . the magic emergency radio transmitter which 
automatically sends out S-O-S signals by merely turning the hand crank. % Now car- 
ried on overwater flights by most military planes, Gibson Girls have snatched back to life 
many American, Canadian and British crews forced down at sea. x The hand crank generates 
sufficient power to transmit signals over a 100,000 square mile area, and to light a brilliant 
signal light. Manual keying on radio transmission is available. The unit is equipped with 
parachute for release from a rescue plane or before a crash landing. *% More than 60,000 
Gibson Girls have been produced by Pacific Division since they were developed by this 
company before Pearl Harbor. Such outstanding radio developments as this demon- 
strate Pacific Division's unique ability to successfully solve new radio problems. 
Our engineers—now specializing in VHF communications systems —are 
available to assist you with your radio problems. 


*Trade Mork Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


& hi 
\ 
All rescued airmen become } Sem 
W i] 







members of the most exciv- 
sive froternity in the world— 
the Order of Gibson Girls. 
They receive this certificote 







and a gold lapel pin. If you » ¢ 

heve been rescued or know i CY = 

someone whe has, write to- ie < — ay 
doy to the Order of Gibson — 7 7 ~ 
Girls, North Hollywood, Cal- Me Mi - 






ifornia, for membership. 
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Single-Engine 


PRIMARY TRAINER AIRPLANES 





"875 °*2400 


Through Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Government Surplus Property 


These planes can be used for flight instruction, personal trans- 
portation, crop dusting, ranch or forest patrol and other 
purposes. Types available are Fairchild Army models PT-19, 
PT-23; Boeing Army models PT-17, PT-27; Navy models 
N2S-1, N2S-3, N2S-4; Ryan PT-22; and Naval Aircraft 
Factory N3N-3. 

They are powered with in-line or radial type engines rang- 
ing from 160 to 235 horsepower, and are two-place, tandem, 
open cockpit monoplanes or biplanes of composite construc- 
tion. These models are type-certificated but individual planes 
must be repaired to meet Civil Aeronautics Administration 
airworthiness requirements for civilian flight. 

All of the above types formerly were used by the Army and 
Navy in their respective pilot training programs. 

Information on sales procedure, location of available air- 
craft, and selling prices may be obtained from your nearest 
Sales Center. 














SALES CENTERS 


(Citi s listed alphabetically by States) 
LOCATION AIRPORT 


Birmingham, Alabama. Muni 

Phoenix, Arizona Thunderbird II 
Tucson, Arizona .., Ryan 
Wickenburg, Arizona... Echeverria 
Pine Bluf, Arkansas Grider 


West Helena, Arkansas 
Blythe, California. Gary 
Concord, California. . Sherm. 


Fresno, California Chandler Field 
Hemet, California . Ryan 
Ontario, California Cal-Aero 
Denver, Colorado Rutledge 
Miami, Florida . Chapman 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
Americus, Georgia 


Augusta, Georgia Bush 
Douglas, Georgia Municipal 
Lansing, Illinots Ford- Lansing 
Indianapolis, Indiana Sky Harbor 
Davenport, lowa Cran 
Wichita, Kansas Municipal 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana E. Baton Rouge Parish 
North Grafton, Massach usetts North Grafton 


Lansing, Michigan Capitol City 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Victory 
Clarksdale, Mississippi Fletcher 
Madison, M ississippi Augustine 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri Harris 
Kansas City, Missouri Municipal 
Robertson, Missouri M untetpal 
Sikeston, Missouri Harvey Park 
Helena, Montana Municipal 
Omaha, Nebraska. . M unici pal 
Reno, Nevada Reno 
Readington, New Jersey Solberg-H 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Albany, New York 
Rochester, New York 
White Plains, New York 
Chartotte, North Carolina 
Akron, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Muskogee, Oklah 














eu) RECONSTRUCTION /' NANCE (CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
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Total of $236,361 


Corp., under the terms of the cancellation 
clause, may elect to accept $583,000 in 
cash for the seven months during which 
it was committed to the extent of $25,- 
Pan Am to sell 


can stock was 25% a share, it appeared 
certain that Atlas would elett to exercise 


of the new financing set-up, expects to 
e of 1,993,261 


244 per cent over the sales of $3,229,252 in 


Panagra Net Income $602,515 for 12 Months’ Period 


Compares With 1944 


1943. © Unfilled orders at the close 









of 14 


were at a new all-time high for Luscombe and 


have been 


since then 
Northeast Reports Loss of $77,000 


Northeast Airlines reports for 1944 a net 


loss of $77,042 after all charges and 


reserve 


of $85,000 for possible adjustment of Amny 
comtracts and for contingencies. Net loss r- 
ported by the line for 1943 was $96,950. 


Sperry Nets $7,725,138 


Sperry Corp. reports a net income of $7, 


725,138 or $3.83 per 


common share in 19% 


as against $7,598,343 or $3.77 a share in 1%}. 
Earnings after taxes but before postwar ad- 
justments were $11,475,138, as compared with 


$11,376453 the year. 


Current assets 


previous 
on Dec. 31, 1944 were $205,051,198 and current 


liabilities $173,902,722. During 


the course of 


the year inventories were reduced from §lill,- 


795,061 to $80,027,210. 


In his annual statment, Thomas A. Morgan, 
president, warned stockholders that the com- 
ing retrenchment program and the develop- 
ment of new products for postwar market 
would be costly. To meet these changes, he 
said, the company set aside $3,750,000 from 
1944 earnings, bringing the reserve for postwar 


adjustments to $11,000,000. 


Sperry shipments 


in the first five months of 1945 were about 
18% below those in the ocrresponding period 
in 1944, while unfilled orders on May i 
were $233,000,0600 as compared with $359,000.00 
a year previous. Total shipments in 1944 wer 





Over - the - Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lywch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 


Northeast Airlines 


Globe Aircraft 








dtieésavdesédpusartassedscs -Pinal Liquidation of T6éc 


June 23 
Ask Bid 
103% 11 1034 
Called 1/15 at 106 
6 70 78 
227% sale 24% 
205% 21% 21% 
13 134% 1344 
17 18% 18 
36 3749 38 
6% 7% 6 
143, 14% 14% 
24 sale 2614 
14% sale 18 
47% 515 516 
12% sale 123% 
1% 236 1% 
The sale 73% 
53%4 6%4 534 
=r sec 454 
75c 1% 1% 
45c 1l% 45c 
2% 3% 2% 
eees cove % 
1% 134 13% 
4 4% 3% 
40c 60c 40c 
2 246 24% 
1034 asked 1l 
6% sale 6 
258 34% 218 
sted isi 1.30 
13% 14% 13 
24% 236 2 
hten alee 249 
8% sale Listed 
4 4% 53% 


104% 10% ll 


70c asked 65c 
2% 346 3 

8 8% 8 
95c 1.20 1.20 
19 20 19 


June 30 


lly 


81 
sale 


14 
19 


154% 


at Farmers Nat’! Bank 


ilk 
Tse 
bid 
bid 
130 

‘ 20% 
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$i. 
1944 
198. 
ad- 
red with 
nt assets 
1 current 
ourse of 
m $lil- 
Morgan. 
the com- 
develop- 
markets 
inges, he 
00 from 
postwar 
hipments 
re about 
2 period 
$9,000.01 
944 were 
ne 30 - 
Ask 7 
1% 3 ; 
re Did. you say— 
2 5 2 
“4 
i No servants quarters: 
7 . 
15% 
sale ; ; zi *Not quite, Mrs. Pragbottom, not quite prewar! Bur 
= Mrs. Pragbottom peered peevishly through her pince-nez dist deere? mide siose thse cceeneine 
won't be here the day the Japanese are beaten. For a 
a at the — P lane sal = year or two, after the war, you won't see much differ- 
a oma : ence between the prewar and postwar WACO. But keep 
5 But this was perfectly ridiculous . . . simply unspeak- seoeb itab- ti Bien aeiibiiaesns Meena di 
644 Waco means comfort-and stability . . . speed and 
ft able! There were plenty of planes, of course, but such eoleay Sat dheithar Ginn, Chat’ snaie. toe hee 
. . 2 planes... for better flying. THe Waco AIRCRAFT 
“ planes! That gorgeous pastel pink job with the dropped COMPANY, 27 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 
bid 
a living room and the built-in bar would be grand but so 
ode 
= tiny. And that beige and blue number with the penthouse 
FE was simply stunning . . . but no servants’ quarters! 
Li 
a “Why,” spluttered Mrs. Pragbottom, “‘it’s practically 
“ne prewar!”’* 
) Bank 
ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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Special Depreciation for Cub-Canada 
An award of a special depreciation of ap- 
proximately $70,000° has been made to Cub 


Solar Registers Stock Issue 


Solar Aircraft Co. has filed a registration 
statement covering 100,000 shares of 90c cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, par value 
$15, with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The shares will be offered to the 
public by an underwriting group headed by 
Reynolds & Co. at $16,625 a share. Estimated 
net proceeds will be added to working capital 
and made available for general corporate pur- 
poses. 


Continental Motors 6-Months' Report 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich.. 
and wholly-owned subsidiaries, reports net 
profits, for the six months period ending Apri! 
30, of $2,653,148, after all charges including 
depreciation, Federal income taxes, excess 
profits taxes, and after allowing for proper 
reserves and charge-offs. Shipments for the 
period refiect the current increase of certain 
industrial and agricultural engine and parts 
requirements. The annual meeting of stock- 
holders will be held July 18. 


Republic Industries, Jacobs 


Merger Has Been Effected 


Filing of articles of merger in Harris- 
Pa., has completed the merger of 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., into Repub- 
lic Industries, Inc., of New York. Here- 
after, the Pottstown aircraft engine plant 
will be known as Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co., a division of Republic Industries. No 
of personriel or operating manage- 

ment is contemplated. 





DPC Commitments 


Defense Plant Corp. has made commit- 
ments for war plants, facilities and ma- 
chine tools aggregating $10,704,935,000 of 
which $757,656,000 has been cancelled, and 
$7,177,700,000 disbursed. Pool order com- 
mitments for machine tools total $1,985,- 
000,000 although DPC has been required 
to buy only $4,912,000 of tools under these 
orders*and its outstanding commitments 
are only $33,271,000. In addition to the 
pool orders, machine tools have been sup- 
plied to 1007 contractors in the amount 
of $1,087,000,000 for a fixed rental. 

DPC owns 920 complete integrated 
plants in the amount $6,055,000,000 and 
has spent $740,000,000 to expand 122 ex- 
isting privately owned plants. Commit- 
ments for facilities to produce critical and 
strategic materials in foreign countries 
have aggregated $42,714,850. 








RFC Announces Liquidatie 
Of Latin American Divisix 


The American Republics Aviation D 
ision, subsidiary of the RFC’s Defe 
Supplies Corp., is now being liquid 
according to announcement by Fed 
Loan Administrator John W. Snyder. 

The division was established d 
the European phase of the war to b 
German and Italian efforts to domin 


air transportation 
Among Axis airlines eliminated 
SCADTA in Colombia and CONDOR 


in South Ame 


Brazil, both German controlled. 


division’s program consisted of loans to 


airline operators in Latin America, tech. 
nical assistance, procurement of aircraft 
and supplies, and pilot and engineering 


training. 


Up to March 14 of this year when pur. 
chasing facilities were terminated, the 
division purchased and delivered to the 
airlines of Latin America, chiefly those of 
Brazil, spare parts and supplies amount- 
ing to approximately $1,500,000, which 


were paid for by the airlines. 


Out of 


the $8,000,000 assigned to the division's 
projects, there is now outstanding but 


$1,500,000. 





Incorporations 


INTERNATIONAL 


kinds; 


craft devices. 


Simon 8S. Panush, 
Y. C. 7; 100 shs. 
JET HELICOPTER CORPORATION, 


New York, 
261 
mpv. 


Capital $300,000. 


AVIATION 
aircraft of all 
Broadway, WN. 


, 


ENTER- 


air- 
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WANTED: 


Top secretary who 


wants & 


move ahead by Washington aviation research 


and information executive. 


Knowledge CAA 


and government plus modest writing ability 


desirable. 


Box 443, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


AN AUSTRALIAN COMMERCIAL PILOT, 
now on duty in America, wishes to contac 
éxecutives of am American Aviation company 


interested in 


representation 


in Australia. 


Squadron Leader S. C. Middlemiss, O/O- 


RAA.P. Pacific 


Ferry Detachment, 


San Pedro, California. 


N.AS, 


DO YOU DESIRE REPRESENTATION 


MIDWEST? 
in Dayton to 
Midwest. 


Pirm 


Personnel 


with established office 


represent manufacturers 


have engineering and 


sales background and knowledge of aircraft, 


refrigeration, 
timate 
Well financed. 


Box Number 441, 


automotive 
knowledge of 


indust: 


ry and in 


government agencies. 


If you desire representation 
now and in the post-war period, write today. 


American Aviation, Amer 


ican Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





ATTENTION: Aviation Comyanies 
facturers-Airlines-Operators). 


We 


(Manu- 


ate ade 


quately set up and possess the experience, 


contacte, 


“know-how,” 


qualific 


ations and 


ability to render an exclusive type of Repre- 


sentative-Liaison Service. 
“CY-ET” 


invited. 


Your inquiries ar 
Aviation Suppliers, 74 


Albee Building, 1426 G St., N. W., Washing- 


ton 5, D. C. 





WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usabie, 
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